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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Subscription Price of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL is $2.00 a year; and of 
the Monthly, 50 cents a year in advance. 
New Subscriptions can begin at any time. 
Single Copies, five cents each. 

Foreign Postage.—To all countries in the 
Universal Postal Union: Weekly 50 cts. 
or Monthly 10 cents extra. To all coun- 
tries NOT in the Universal Postal Union: 
phe $1, or Monthly 20 cents, above 
the price of subscription. 

Club Bates for the Weekly are: $3.80 
for two copies (to the same or different 

ost-offices); $5.50 for three copies; 
§7:20 for four copies ; and for five or 

’ more copies, $1.75 each. 

(lub Rates for the Monthly are: two 
eopies (to the same or different post- 
offices) for 90 cents ; three copies, $1.30 ; 
four copies for $1.70 : five copies, $2.00 ; 
more than five copies 40 cents each. 

Sending eg KY by Express, Post 

| Office Order, Postal Note, or Bank Draft 
oh New York or Chicago. If neither of 
these can be obtained, Register your 
Letter, affixing stamps both for postage 
and yt and take a receipt for it; 
or send it aay Money, sent as 
above descri , iS AT OUR RISK, Other- 
wise, it is not. Do not send checks on 
local banks, which cost us 25 cents each, 
at the banks here, to get them gashed. 


Never send Silver in Letters. It will wear 
| holes in the envelope, or be stolen. 

: Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. If not 
given in two weeks after sending the 
money, write to us, for something must 








months or years, and then claim a 
mistake. The subscription is paid to the 
END OF THE MONTH indicated on the 
wrapper-label. This gives a continual 
statement of account. 
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Look at Your Wrapper-Label. 


SUBSCRIBERS whose papers reach 
them with this paragraph marked 
with a blue pencil, will please take 
notice that their subscription has 
EXPIRED. We do not want to lose 
any of our subscribers, and give this 
notice so that all may get every 
number of the BEE JOURNAL without 
any break, and no papers will be 
missed. When the money for renewal 
\is received at this office, the date on 
|the label is changed to correspond, 
|and this change isa receipt. If any 
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but on separate pieces of paper. : 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your 
name cannot be found on our List, unless 
this is done. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make a very convenient 
way of preserving the Begs JOURNAL as 
fast as received, They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents each. They cannot be 
sent by mail to Canada. 

To Canadians.—We take Canadian money 
for subscription or books ; and Canadian 
postage stamps may be sent for fractions 
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BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind, we 
allow 25 per cent. discount, and prepay 
postage. Special rates on larger quantities, 
given upon application. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS 
G. NEwMAN.—It is “‘fully up with the times,” 
in all the various improvements and inven- 
tions in this rapidly-developing pursuit, and 
presents the apiarist with everything that 
can aid in the successful management of the 
honey-bee, and at the same time produce the 
most honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. It embraces the following sub- 
jects: Ancient History of Bees and Honey 
—Locating an Apiary—Transferring—Feed- 
ing — Swarming — Dividing — Extracting — 
Queen Rearing—Introducing Queens — Ital- 
ianizing—Bee Pasturage a Necessity—Quiet- 
ing and Handling Bees—The Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs—Marketing Honey, 
etc. 220 profusely-illustrated pages. Price, 
bound in cloth, $1.00; 2 copies for $1.80; 
3 copies for $2.55; 5 for $4.00; 10 for $7.50. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; 2 copies for $1.40; 
3 copies for $2.00; 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.00. 


The Apiary Register, by THomAs G. 
NEWMAN.—A Record and Account Book for 
the Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, 
ruled and printed, and is so arranged that a 
mere glance will give its complete history. 
Strongly bound in full leather. Price, for 50 
colonies, $1.003 for 100 colonies, $1.25 3 for 
200 colonies, $1.50. 

Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
Tuomas G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various 
uses of Honey as Food; recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, 
Wines, ete. Also, Honey as Medicine, with 
many valuable recipes. It is intended for 
consumers, and should be liberally scattered 
to help in creating a demand for honey. 
Price, for either the English or German 
edition, 5 cents—one dozen, 40 cents—100 for 
$2.50—500 for $10.00—1,000 for $15.00.— 
If 100 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the cover. 


Bee - Keepers’ Convention Hand 
Book, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains 
asimple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 
Rules of Order for the guidance of officers 
and members of Local Conventions—Model 
Constitution and By-Laws for a Local Society 
—Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 
for discussion—List of Premiums for Fairs, 
ete. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. Leather 60 cents. 


Why Eat Honey? by Tuomas G. 
NEWMAN.—This Leafiet.is intended for dis- 
tribution in the Bee-Keeper’s own locality, 
in order to create a Local Market. Price, 50 
cents per 100; 500 copies for $2.25 3 1,000 
copies for $4.00. When 200 or more are 
ordered at one time, we print on them the 
honey-produeer’s name and address FREE. 


Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care 
of both Comb and Extracted Honey, and 
Instructions on the Exhibition of Bees and 
Honey at Fairs, etc., by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
A chapter from “* Bees and Honey.”’—10 cts. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding 
Bees.—Hints to Beginners,by T. G.NEwWMAN. 
A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” Price 5c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by THOMAS | 
G. NEWMAN—Progressive views on this im- 
portant subject: suggesting what and how 
to plant.—A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” 
26 engravings. rice, 10c. 


Bees in Winter, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—Describing Chaff-packing, Cellars and Bee- | 
Houses. A chapter from “ Bees and Honey.” | 
Price 5e. 

Bienen Kultur, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. | 
—In the German language. Price, in paper | 
covers, 40 cents, or $3 per doz. | 

Phenol for the Cure of Foul Brood. | 
—By Prof. Frank R. Cheshire, of London, 
mngland. Price 10 cents ; 32 pages. 














Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
the Apiary, by Pror. A. J. Coox.—It is 
elegantly illustrated, and fully up with the 
times on every subject that interests the 
bee-keeper. It is not only instructive, but 
interesting and thoroughly practical. It 
comprises a full delineation of the anatomy 
and physiology of Bees. Price, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New eS aa by L. C. 
Root.—Its style is plain and forcible, making 
its readers realize the fact that the author is 
master of the subject. Price, $1.50. 


AB C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
Embraces everything pertaining to the care 
of the Honey-Bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as the 
beginner. Cloth, $1.253 paper, $1. 


Blessed Bees, by JOHN ALLEN.—A 
romance of bee-keeping, full of practical 
information and enthusiasm. Price, 75c. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
L. LANGSTROTH.—The work of a master, and 
will always remain a standard.—Price $2.00. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound 
in cloth, $2.00; in paper covers, $1.50. 


ueen-Rearing, by HENRY ALLEY.—A 
full and detailed account of 23 years expe- 
rience in rearing Queen Bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way of rearing. Price, $1. 


Bee-Keepers’Text Book, by A.J. Kine 
—Revised and enlarged. Price, $1.00. 

Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handling 
and Marketing.— By CHAs. DADANT & SON.— 
Details their management. Price, 15e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
CHAS. F. MutH.—Gives his views on the man- 
agement of bees. Price, 10c. 


Dzierzon Theory. — The fundamental 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture 
as set forth by — pe It was translated 
by the late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15c. 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
by Pror. JOHN PHin.—This gives the correct 
meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms. 
Price, bound in cloth, 50c. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DooLtTtTLe.— 
Details his management of bees. Price 5e. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KOHNKE.—Its origin 
and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and 
Complete Mechanic.— Contains over 
1,000,000. industrial facts, calculations, pro- 
cesses, trade secrets, legal items, business 
forms, etc. Price, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprehensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, etc. Price, 25e., in either English 
or German. : 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
what we should not eat. Price, 50c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 
Gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
logs and planks; wages, rent, etc. Price, 35e. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables.—For casting 
up the price of grain, produce and hay; wood 
measurer,ready reckoner,tables for plowing, 
etc. Price, 40c. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
Rules for eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, 
working, dressing, etc. Price, 25c. 


Constitution and By-Laws, for loca) 
Associations, $2 per 100. The name of the 
Association printed in the blanks 50c. extra. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the Beg JOURNAL, and lettered in gold on 
the back. Price, for the Weekly or Monthly, 
75 cents each. They cannot be sent by 
mai] to Canada. 


Photographs of Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
Baron of Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, 25 c. each. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 10e. 
each, or $8 per 100. Large and elegant ones, 
with rosette, 50 cents, post-paid, 10 cents. 


Poulterer’s Guide, for treating diseases 
of Poultry, ete., by C.J.WARD. Price 25c. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a.m,, January 5, 1885. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Our market is well supplied with comb 
honey, with an unsatisfactory demand for it, even 
at the following low prices : 

Fancy white comb in 1-lb. sections, 16@18c.; the 
same in 2-lb sections, 14@i6c.; fair to good white 
comb in 1 and 2-!b. sections, 13@15c.; fancy buck- 
wheat comb in 1-]b. sections, 10@11c.; same in 2-1b. 
sections, 9@9}¢c.; ordinary grades of buckwheat 
comb honey, in 1 and 2-pound sections, Seer. 
Extracted, white clover, in kegs or small barrels, 
be 4-7 ;. buckwheat, in ditto, 6@7. 

BEESWAX.—Prime yellow, 31@32c. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH, 34 Hudson 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—Market overstocked with California 
honey. Best white, in 1-Ib. and 2-lb. sections, 15@ 
18c. with slow sales. Extracted, 6@8c. 

BEESW 


—35e. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—The sales of comb honey are very 
light at present, and prices little better than nom- 
inal, The stock of that produced in the Middle 
States is not large, compared with the past two 
seasons. But then we did not have the Pacific 
slope pouring it in by the car-load, as they are 
doing at present, and which can be bought by the 
case at 12 to 14c. per pound—in combs of 2-]bs. 
well filled and pure white in appearance. A large 

rcentage of the trade buy it in s peetepense toour 

ississippi Valley at the same price. I quote I-Ib. 
frames, well tilled and pure white, at 16c. A little 
off in color, etc., 14@15c. Extracted, weak, 6@8c 

BEESWAX.—For fair to yellow, 28@30c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONE Y.—There is nothing very encouraging in 
the market, Supply of comb and extracted honey 
is good, and while the retail demand is fair for the 
latter, it is slow for comb honey. Demand for 
extracted honey from manufacturers is very dull. 
Prices range low, being caused not so much by 
large supplies as by the low price of sugar, adul- 
terations and stagnation in the manufacturing 
business. .Choice comb honey in 1-lb. and 2-Ib. 
— brings 15@16c. on arrival, and extracted, 


BEESWAX.—Arrivals are slow, with a good 
home demand. Good yellow brings 28@29c. on 
arrival. C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Desirable qualities of extracted are 
moving pretty freely, mainly on European ac- 
count. The market for best grades is firm. A 
vessel! sailed this week for Liverpool, Eng., with 
about 1,000 crates and 300 barrels. Comb honey is 
in good supply and rather poor request. 

White to extra white comb, 9@10c.; dark to good, 
4@8c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 4\%@5c.; 
dark and candied, 344@4c. 

BEESW AX.—Quotable at 25@30c., the latter 
being a jobbing rate for choice. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIB8. 


HONEY — Steady; demand and supply both 
small. Comb, 12@14c per Ib., and strained and ex- 


tracted 54¢@6c. 
BEESW AX—Firm at saapaiée. for choice. 
W.T. ANDERSON -. 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y.—Honey is in a little better demand at 
a little lower price than our former quotations. 
Whilst the market is still full, we are enabled to 
place extra lots of strictly white one-lb. sections at 
about 15c., with an occasional sale at 16c.; 144 and 
2-lb. sections, best white, I4c.; dark and second 

— 4 rather slow at 12 to l4c. For extracted 
there is no demand. 

BEES W AX.—28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y—We quote comb honey in 2 Ib. sections, 
13@14c; extracted, 64¢c. 
GEO. W. MEADE & Co., 213 Market. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—The market is quiet and unchanged, 
with good demand and liberal receipts. Comb, - 
1b. sections, none in the market. | would bring 
18¢.; 1-lbs., 14@16c.; 21bs., 13@14c. The above fig- 
ures are for choice stock in regular es crates. 
Dark or large combs in rough crates sel! slowly at 
9to 10c. Extracted, California, 6@7c.; white clo- 
ver, 7@8c.; Southern, 544@6c. 

BEESW AX.—None in the market. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 
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The New and the Old Year. 





O, jolly New Year, we welcome thee ! 
But we’re sorry to part from the Old, 
For tho’ full many a day he gave 
That was dreary and dark and cold, 
Yet he’s left us memories sweet and dear, 
This good and bad, this checkered Old Year ! 


Memories kind, of beautiful days 
When our hearts beat fast with our joy ; 
When hope was bright, and the gold sunlight 
Shone gayly without alloy ; 
And of days when the sky was no longer clear, 
And the clouds brought up from the heart atear. 


But the joyful hours the brightest are, 
And they all sorrow outshine ; 

So the memories happy are nearer far 
Than those that would make us pine. 


So P= New Year we’ll welcome with hope’s bright 
glow, 


And the Old Year, we’ll bless it and let it go. 
D. M. 8. 





New Year’s Greeting. 





We deem it quite appropriate, here, 
to congratulate our thousands of 
readers upon the fact that the BEE 
JOURNAL to-day enters upon its prime 
manhood—its 2ist year of age—its 
majority—with the beginning of the 
New Year. We shall enter upon it 
with unexcelled strength, and as year 
by year the patrons of the BEE Jour- 
NAL have been steadily increasing, 
we are more than ever determined to 
cater to the enlightenment and welfare 
of our patrons by keeping abreast 
with all the progress and improve- 
ment of the ever-advancing age in 
which we live. 


We are grateful for past favors, and 
we confidently look for an increased 
support by progressive bee-keepers 
everywhere, in order to enable the 
BEE JOURNAL to retain the proud 
position of being the best, as well as 
the oldest bee-paper on the American 
Continent. The BEE JOURNAL and 
its able corps of correspondents have 


advance-steps of modern improve- 
ments in bee-culture, and it has kept 
its readers fully posted in the develop- 
ment of every one of such, as fast as 
they have attained a foot-hold. 


Our corps of able correspondents 
increase with every dawning year, 
and thus we are enabled to furnish our 
readers with sound and practical sen- 
timents, every week, in all the de- 
partments pertaining to ‘our pur- 
suit,” lucidly set forth by the most 
intelligent and experienced apiarists 
of the world. 


It is true that the past year has not 
been one of prosperity for the apiarist, 
but no sadness on that account should 
be allowed to possess our hearts on 
this—the threshold of a New Year! 
At this season all should be happi- 
ness, with courageous plans for the 
future. We are all naturally hopeful, 
and will patiently wait and work for 
“the good time coming;” hence if 
the past year has not brought to us all 
the full fruition of our hopes, we 
must all look forward to the New 
Year for it. 


nearly all the time from some who are 
dissatisfied with goods obtained from 
some dealer or other, and hence this 
caution ! 





@ Another of the pioneers in bee- 
keeping has passed away—we refer to 
Mr. W. W. Cary, of Colerain, Mass., 
who departed this life on Dec. 9, 1884. 
A suitable notice is being prepared 
for the BEE JOURNAL, by his old- 
time friend and co-laborer, Dr. E. 
Parmly of New York. 


a ee 





@@ The article on “ Honey as a 
substitute for butter,” on page 820 of 
our last issue, was written by Mr. T. 
L. Robinson, for the Philadelphia 
Times; the *‘ prominent member of 
the Franklin Institute’ there men- 
tioned, was Mr. Arthur Todd, Vice- 
President of the Philadelphia Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Mr. Ackerman 
credited it to another paper, and 
hence we give this correction ; ‘‘ Honor 
to whom honor is due,” being our 
motto. We are glad to learn that Mr. 
Todd intends to open a depot in Phil- 





The oft-repeated wish of ‘a Happy 


readers, and it is born of the hope that 
it may be so to all. Let us— 


“ Ring out the Old, ring in the New, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


ee 





“Satisfaction Guaranteed.” 





While many are preparing adver- 
tisements for the new year, we}wish 
to give them a hint. It should be the 


the wrong goods, others {will specify 


guarantee ! 





contributed their full share in all the 











New Year” we now extend to all our | 


lars in their orders, and will receive | 


one thing and mean another, by in-| a 
advertance, and will not be satisfied | Wo dividends. 
with what they get. Still others will 
have a higher standard to judge by 
than the dealer, and hence the queens 
will not be thought tofbe as good as | tiful colored 
some the purchaser already has on| jg a group o 


adelphia for the disposal of honey, 
|for the bee-keepers of that vicinity. 
| The fact of his being a ‘* bee-expert,” 
of having a ‘‘ bee-farm,” etc., will be 
| & good recommendation to retailers, 
as well as to give him the means of 
| creating a demand for honey in many 
| SSRN a market for the 
surrounding bee-keepers. 





——_ - 


| Catalogues for 1885.—We have re- 
| ceived the following : 


aim u ealers -| J.T. Wilson, Nicholasville, Ky. 
of all supply dealers and queen-| J. T. Wilson, Nicholasville, K 
breeders to give satisfaction to all | E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont. 
their customers, by giving value re- 
ceived for every doller sent them for | Pa.; also an elegantly illustrated ‘* Compan- 
goods—but no one can guarantee that | ion for the Garden and Farm,” and Rural 
every customer will be satisfied. 
Some will fail to giveicertain particu- | 


Alfred H. Newman, 923 West Madison St., 
Chicago, Il. 
Landreth’s Seed Catalogues, Philadelphia, 


Register and Almanac for 1885. 


| 


= o-—m ee 





| @ From an investment of $2.00, 


|every subscriber to the Weekly BEE 
| JOURNAL for 1885, will receive fifty- 


-_~— ee —$—$$—$—_—_— 


| @@ Vick’s Illustrated Magazine for 
| December, just received, is unusually 
\interesting. Besides the usual beau- 
re. which in this issue 


Double Dablias, there 


hand, or the appearance or workman- | are forty pages of just such reading 
ship of the goods will{not compare 
favorably with those] made by some | 
other party, or} something for other | 
may cause a dissatisfaction, against | 
which the advertiser cannot give a) to,» 
Will those interested | cold. 
“take the hint,” and not invite) em 
trouble. We are getting] complaints | & Sweet home—A bee-hive. 


| as those interested in flowers and gar- 
| dening generally will enjoy. 

@ Bayard Taylor called snow- 
flakes the ‘‘ wild white bees of win- 
When they swarm it is stinging 


<-> + -__—_—_- 
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Queries & Replies. 


Introduction. 


During the year 1885, the BEE 
JOURNAL Will contain a Department 
entitled as above, and many of the 
prominent apiarists have already con- 
sented to contribute to it. An old 
proverb says that ‘tin the multitude 
of counsels there is wisdom,’’ and we 
believe it will prove to be a very true 
one in this case. 

This department now supersedes the 
one which has existed during the past 
two years, entitled ‘* What and How ?” 
and which was ably conducted by 
James Heddon, who fully endorses 
the scope and general outline and will 
assist in the present arrangement, as 
will be noticed by the Replies in this, 
the initial number for 1885. 

Our plan, as outlined below, has 
received the approbation of all to 
whom we have submitted it, and we 
shall, during the coming year, have 
the co-operation of the most promi- 
nent, progressive and successful apia- 
rists of America, many of whom 
desire not only to reply to the queries 
of others, but to propound questions 
upon which it is desired to obtain the 
opinions of ‘‘ the knowing ones.” 

All are invited to send us questions, 
brief and to the point, which are of 
general interest. These will then be 
printed and sent to those who may be 
selected by us, and several answers 
will duly appear with the question in 
the BEE JOURNAL, giving the indi- 
vidual views of those whose names 
appear with each answer, thus afford- 
ing all our readers an opportunity to 
compare views,- criticize and form 
new queries. This will bring out all 
the light on the subject, and make a 
department_that will be very interest- 
ing and instructive ; and, if we mis- 
take not, one that will be enthusi- 
astically welcomed by our readers 
generally. 

This department is not intended for 
advertising any one’s wares—there- 
fore, questions concerning the manu- 
facture of goods for sale, are not ap- 
propriate—not being of general im- 
portance. Send such questions to 
the supply dealer for private reply, 

From the many Queries now on our 
desk we have selected those in the 
next column for the initial number of 
the BEE JOURNAL for 1885, to which 
the answers are appended as given by 
the persons whose names are connect- 
ed thereto. 





Food for Bees in Winter. 


Query, No. 1.—How wuch food does each 
colony of bees require, in order to winter 
successfully ? 

MEssks. DADANT & SON answer: “For 
the winter proper, a colony can be brought 
through with 20 pounds of honey, or even 
less; but to take them to the next crop, re- 
quires not less than 25 to 35 pounds, ac- 
cording to season.” 

ProF.A. J. Cook says : “ If to last from 
October until May, when fruit trees bloom, 
30 pounds is none too little; from Novem- 
ber to April, ina good cellar, 10 pounds is 
more than abundant.” 


JAMES HEDDON remarks as follows : “It 
being my opinion that when we arrange 
the conditions so as to certainly prevent 
disease, they will also prevent the possi- 
bility of breeding until taken from the 
cellar. I think that 15 pounds of stores 
will prove to be the outside quantity 
needed, to last until the bees are on the 
wing to remain out-dvors. I really think 
we may get the amount down to3 or 5 
pounds.” 

W. Z. Hutrcuinson says that “ from 10 
to 15 pounds is a great plenty to carrya 
colony through the winter in a cellar. If 
unprotected, out-of-doors, twice that 
amount may be needed in a cold winter.” 

Dr. G. L. TINKER replies thus: ‘No 
colony should have more food than it will 
probably consume from November until 
the following May. Twenty pounds is 
enough for in-door wintering.” 


G. W. DEMAREE says: ‘I have found 
that bees will winter on much less food 
than they really ought to have. My 
strongest colonies are always those which 
have an abundance of stores. From 30 to 
34 pounds to the full colony gives me the 
best results.” 

G. M. DooLITTLE says: “‘ That depends 
on the size of the colony and the tempera- 
ture of the cellar or house. In a temper- 
ature of 45°,I allow 10 pounds for small 
colonies and 15 pounds for good ones, 
when I expect to attend to their wants as 
soon as set from the cellar. If to last 
until flowers come again, from 20 to 25 
pounds is none too much.” 





Bees Uneasy and Roaring. 


Query, No. 2.—Dec.16 was cold and windy, 
with the thermometer at zero; next morning 
it stood at 20 degrees above, the wind has 
ceased, and the bees were roaring as if it 
wasinJune. What caused the uneasiness ? 
Is it a sign of diarrhea ? 

JAMES HEDDON responds thus: “I 
think that the roaring was caused by the 
previous low temperature, and perhaps the 
wind moved some loose fixtures that were 
about the hives. The roaring is no posi- 
tive sign that bee-diarrhea is present or will 
follow.” 

Messrs. DADANT & SoN reply as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We have many times noticed this 
phenomenon. We do not know exactly 
what causes it, but it is not necessarily a 





bad sign; at any rate, it is not a sign of 
bee-diarrhea.” 

Dr. G. L. TINKER says: “In the case 
referred to, the bees had probably suffered 
from the cold winds, and had become rest- 
less. Itis nota sign of bee-diarrhea un- 
less the cause should be long continued 
with but slight abatement, when the bees 
would gorge themselves and diarrhea would 
be likely to result.’ 


G. M. DooLitTLE says: “The ques- 
tion is indefinite. Were the bees in the 
cellar or on summer stands? Also, no 
number of colonies are given. I will 
venture : perhaps the bees had taken 
honey into the cluster which always 
causes a merry hum to be heard, and if 
so, could be no sign of diarrhea.” 


Pror. A. J. CooK says: “I think that 
it was caused by the previous cold. Too 
much heat or too much cold will irritate 
bees when confined.” 


W. Z. HuTcHINson remarks: “When 
the cold is intense, the bees sometimes 
make a ‘roaring’ in exercising themselves, 
in order to keep warm. It is possible that 
the cold was the cause of the roaring, and 
the bees had not yet quieted down by the 
next morning.” 


G. W. DEMAREE remarks as follows : 
“Mention has heretofore been made of 
this state of things in the bee-hive, sup- 
posed by some to be caused by an effort on 
the part of the inmates of the hive to raise 
the temperature, which had fallen so low 
as to endanger the life of the colony. In 
our climate the temperature sometimes 
makes a fearful dive below zero fora few 
hours at a time, such a dip we had on the 
morning of Dec. 18, 1884, just two days 
later than the date mentioned in the ques- 
tion. It was 4 degrees below zero, and in 
just 48 hours it was rising. My bees in 
single-walled hives have never shown any 
signs of disturbance after passing through 
the trying ordeal. Bees never ‘roar’ in 
cold or cool weather in winter, except 
when disturbed, and that they ever ‘ fan’ 
with their wings (which produces the 
roaring sound) with the purpose of raising 
the temperature, I confess to a great deal 
of incredulity. That they sometimes 
‘fan’ to expel damp air from the interior 
of the hive, I have the best reasons to be- 
lieve, and I doubt not that they sometimes 
make use of their wings to expel the cold 
air from the interior of chaff-protected 
hives in case of a sudden rise of tempera- 
ture, leaving the air on the inside of the 
hive colder than the external atmosphere, 
If lamright in this, it would give a rea- 
sonable ‘cause’ for the ‘roaring’ named 
in the question. Bees threatened with 
bee-diarrhea are always stupid and dull, so 
far as my limited experience goes.” 


-— 


@ Our rates for two or more 
copies of the book, ** Bees and Honey,”’ 
a be — on re. Book “gt _ 
the second page 0 is paper. so 
wholesale rates on all foake where 
they are purchased “‘ to sell again.”’ 
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Our Wintering Trouble. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE (40—80). 





At last Mr. Heddon and myself can 
agree on our wintering trouble, or at 
least very nearly so, for on page 773 
of the BEE JOURNAL for 1884, I find 
these words under the signature of 
James Heddon: “ Unless, perchance, 
breeding in confinement should prove 
to be the cause,” by which is meant 
the *‘ cause,” as I understand him, of 
all our wintering troubles. This 
coincides with what I have claimed 
for years, that pollen cannot be the 
‘* prime cause,” inasmuch as I believe 
that the bees of mature age only use it 
as a preparation, which, together with 
honey and water forms the food for 
the larve or immature bees; also, 
that when so prepared, bees of mature 
age sometimes partake of this chyme 
or prepared food, but never except 
when there is brood in the hive. I 
also believe confinement to be the 
prime cause ; breeding in confinement 
the secondary. 


Having given the above belief or 
statement, I now wish to give the 
readers a few facts coming under my 
observation, which go to prove that 
such statement is correct ; for a state- 
ment is always valuable only as it is 
backed up by facts. Right here I 
wish to say that whenever I use the 
word pollen, [use it inthe sense of 
bee-bread which is stored in a solid 
mass in the cells, and not as floating 
particles of pollen in the honey, 
should future experiments prove that 
there was such pollen contained in 
the honey. If such should ever be 
found in the honey, then we will have 
to call honey an adjunct cause, for 
the reason that this floating pollen 
and the honey are so inse abi con- 
nected that a distinction between the 
two cannot be made by the ordinary 
bee-keeper. 

The first fact to which I wish to 
call the reader’s attention, as bearing 
on this winter question, is that the 
intestines of the newly hatched bee 
are filled with pollen when it emerges 
from the cell; in faet this pollen is 
easily seen with the naked eye, in the 
larva, before it is sealed over in the 
cell, and the first thing that the young 
bee desires to do on the first flight 
(which occurs where all is favorable 
when the young bee is about six days 
old), is to relieve the abdomen of this 
pollen mass, which accumulated when 
the bee was consuming food in the 
larval state. When there are large 
numbers of these young bees, uneasi- 
ness is sure to exist in the colony 
until a chance of flight occurs, after 
which quiet is again restored for a 
few days, or until another lot of 
young bees feel the need of a flight. 

To illustrate: My garden is about 
four rods southeast of my apiary, so 


that when the wind is northwest (as't 





it nearly always is here in New York 
when the atmosphere clears up after 
along continued spell of dull, rainy 
weather), bees in flight are driven 
over this garden. Here I often have 
glass covered boxes to promote the 
growth of early and tender vegetables, 
and these glass-covered boxes have 
iven me some idea relative to bee- 
iarrhea, which I should probably 
never have ascertained in any other 
way. At one time, aftera week or 
more of cold, cloudy, misty weather 
in the latter part of June, I noticed 
that the bees were very uneasy about 
the hives, in several cases the hives 
being fouled about the entrance. As 
the morning was still cloudy, no bees 
were seen flying except those at labor, 


their labor being shown by tileir going | 


too and fro from the entrance in a 
straight line, while young bees always 
circle near the entrance to mark their 
location. 

Having noticed this condition of 
affairs, | went to the garden to work, 
where I worked until about eleven 
o’clock, during which time I had 
moved all the glass-covered boxes, 
hoed the vegetables and returned the 
boxes. AsI was returning the last 
of them, the sun commenced to shine, 
when I soon saw spots of excrement 
from bees on the glass, which, up to 
this time, had been perfectly clean. 
Hearing a loud humming, I went to 
the apiary, thinking, perhaps, that 
the bees might be swarming, but in- 
stead I found hundreds of young bees 
flying from nearly every hive, some 
of which was so loaded with feces 
that they could scarcely rise from the 
alighting-board. 

When next I went to the garden, 
about noon, the glass there was so 
befouled that I could scarcely see a 

lant through them, while not a spot 
1ad appeared, with lots of field bees 
flying for more than four hours pre- 
vious to eleven o’clock, thus showing 
conclusively that it was only the 
young bees that were suffering from 
the bee-diarrhea; for if the old or 
mature bees had partaken of pollen, 
some spots would have appeared on 
the glass before eleven o’clock, as all 
had been confined to the hive for a 
week or more previous to this time. 


Since then I have noticed the same 
thing many times, yet always under 
like circumstances. Again, during 
the past November we had two weeks 
of quite cold weather, after which 
there came a warm day so the bees 
could fly. Noticing previous to the 
cold spell that afew of my colonies 
had considerable sealed brood in their 
combs while others had none, I 
thought to watch at this time and see 
if Icould not learn something. As 
the day grew warm, the first bees to 








again proving that it was only the 
oung bees that were affected. How 
was led to know which colonies were 
breeding during the last of October, 
was that a few colonies were carrying 
in pollen quite extensively at that 
time, while others were not. 


Once more: Several years ago, 
about the middle of January, I found 
acolony in my yard (I wintered all 
my bees on the summer stands at that 
time) which was very uneasy, and as 
awarm day soon occurred, I opened 
the hive to find the cause of the un- 
easiness. To my astonishment I 
found brood in four combs to the 
amount of 200 square inches. As I 
had never seen so much brood ina 
hive before at this time of the year, 
I kept close watch of them to see 
what would become of it. After this 
warm day, and the consequent flight, 
the bees were quiet (I examined them 
every day) for a week, when they be- 
came uneasy, and by the end of the 
second week, the hive was a perfect 
roar. If a corner of the quilt was 
raised, or the entrance uncovered 
from snow, the bees would rush out, 
void their excrement, and die on the 
snow. 

At the end of 24 days there came a 
chance for a flight again, when I once 
more opened the hive. I found the 
bees reduced about one-half, the dead 
lying on the bottom-board, while the 
amount of brood had changed very 
little. I noticed that the bodies of a 
|part of the dead bees were quite 
‘small, and remarked about it tom 
father, while others were very much 
distended, the small bodies looking 
like old bees, and those having dis- 
tended bodies looking like bees from 
10 to 20 days old. Of one thing I was 
certain, which was, that all of the 
bees which were then in the hive and 





flying from it, none were old bees, 
land all not having emptied them- 
| selves were so loaded that they could 
isearcely fly. It again turned cold, 
|and kept so until March 20, but ten 
| days previous to this the oneny had 
| perished, leaving only a handful of 
| white, fuzzy young bees between the 
| combs, the rest being dead on the 
bottom of the hive. 


In all of the above cases there is 
conclusive proof, to my mind, that 
the secondary cause of bee-diarrhea,if 
such it can be called, was only the 
/natural consequence (which always 
'must result from the larva of the bee 
being fed on a food largely composed 
of pollen) of the confinement of the 
young bees at a time when nature re- 
quired a day warm enough for them 
to fly; or, in other words, the cause is 
brood-rearing in confinement. The 
only time that I know of in which all 
of the bees in a hive suffer from bee- 














| 


fly were those from the colonies havy- | diarrhea at once, is where, in con- 
ing brood in them, and as these bees | nection with brood-rearing, the bees 
flew, the covers to their hives and |are confronted with starvation, either 
other hives near them, became soiled | imaginary or otherwise, in which case 
with excrement which soon dried in| the chyme is passed around by the 
the sun. After these colonies had | nurse bees as a food to sustain life, 
finished their general flight, the| when all suffer alike if no opportunity 
others having no brood in them, they | for a flight relieves them. 

commenced to fly, and while they| From the above I think that Mr. 
flew nicely, yet I failed to find a single | Heddon, or any one else, can trace all 
spot of fresh excrement or anything | losses of bees during cold weather to 
hat locked like bee-diarrhea; thus! confinement and brood-rearing during 
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the winter. When Mr. H. first ob- 
jected to ‘* my confinement,” he cited 
me to bees in Indiana and elsewhere | 
which had the bee-diarrhea badly and 
died before they had been confined 
three weeks. Joes any one know 
whether those bees had brood in their 
hives at the time their confinement 
commenced ? Unless good proof can 
be given that they did not have brood, 
I shall claim that they did, as “4 ex- 
perience shows that such must have 
been the case; and if so, the confine- 
ment would have been as great to 
them as it would have been to other 
colonies suffering from bee-diarrhea 
on March 1, caused by brood-rearing 
being commenced six weeks previous. 

The idea is that nature requires 
that the young bee should fly and 
empty itself at the age of from 6 to 12 
days, and if from confinement by 
cold, or any other cause, it cannot do 
so, a ‘* breeze is raised ”’ where many 
such bees are confined. This results 
in the normal condition of the colony 
being broken up, a desire seizes them 
to get out, large quantities of honey 
are consumed, and brood reared ex- 
tensively in the vain hope to thus 
keep their numbers good by replacing 
those which are dying daily. If a 
chance now occurs for them to fly, 
and is continued every two or three 
weeks, the trouble is partially averted, 
but weakened colonies in the spring 
is the result. If, however, the con- 
finement continues, the old bees are 
worn out by this constant restless- 
ness, while the young bees either get 
out and die or soil the combs, hive, 
and the other bees until all perish to- 








gether. ; 
Now, as I said two or three years | 


ago, I can see no other * prime cause” | 
for this state of affairs but confine- | 


ment ; for where bees fly every two or | early 


three days no such thing can exist. 
Because some colonies can stand a 
period of confinement of five or more 


every two or three days will keep any 
colony in health. This must be con- 
clusive to all,it seems tome. What 
we want to know is, in what condition 
“an we place our bees at the beginning 
of winter so as to avoid brood-rearing 
as the great_secondary cause of bee- 
diarrhea, or any other of the minor 
causes which may tend to bring on 
restlessness during the long contine- 
ment which they must often pass here 
at the North during the cold months 
of the year. At present I think that 
no brood in the hive later than Oct. 1, 
with le ~ of stores of sugar syrup 
stored close about the cluster, to- 
gether with a good winter repository 
or chaff hive, gives us the most suc- 
cessful outlook. 
Borodino.© N. Y. 





@@ The Mahoning Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in the Town Hall at 
Newton Falls, O., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, 1885. The meeting 
will be instructive as well as interest- 
se 2 E. W. TURNER, Sec. 

. CARSON, Pres. 





s IS | is destroyed, and 
months, it does not alter the case in| pees to carry their best honey, which is 


the least ; for a steady, unbroken con-| well ripened, into the sections, and fill up 
finement will sooner or later use up | the brood-combs with a poor grade of late- 
the most normal colony, while a flight | 


| than mysel 
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Michigan State Convention. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON (68—94). 


The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation held its 19th annual meeting on 
Dec. 10 and 11, 1884, at Lansing. The first 
session was called to order at 10 a. m., 
with President Hutchinson in the chair. 
The first topic discussed was 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


Dr. L. C. Whiting: Reversal causes the 
bees to attach the combs to the bottom- 
bar, and if not done too late in the season 
it causes the bees to remove the honey 
from the brood-combs to the sections. 

O. J. Hetherington: A person needs ex- 
erience to know when to reverse frames. 
Reversible. frames, of the style which I 

use, are an advantage in moving or ship- 
ping bees, as the frames require no 
astening. 

A. I. Root: Lam inclined to think that 
reversible frames are an advantage, but 
none of the devices yet offered meet my 
approval. The objection to the Hether- 
ington style is that it does away with the 
lateral movement, and unless the combs 
are unusually free from bulges, bees are 
crushed when the combs are reversed. 

Dr. A. B. Mason: If I could find a sat- 
isfactory device, I would adopt reversible 
frames. 

Some one said that bees give their cells 
an upward slant, and asked if reversal 
did not cause trouble by giving the cells a 
downward slant. Several replied in the 
negative, and gave instances where the 
combs had been reversed in transferring 
and no harm resulted. Comb has been 
filled with honey and brood even when in 
a horizontal position. 

T. M. Cobb: I have reversed the combs, 
and the bees fastened them to the bottom- 
bar, but did not remove the honey to the 
sections. It was late in the season. 

A.I. Root: It is possible that reversal 
too early in the season may cause trouble 
the same as does spreading the brood too 


James Ure: Lobject toreversible frames 
because they give the cells a downward 
slant, in some ~~ the lateral movement 

because they cause the 


gathered honey. 

Dr. Whiting: A neighbor of mine who 
uses reversible frames, received, upon an 
average, 10 ‘ ern more honey per colony 

. Idonotuse them. 

Geo. E. Hilton: Were his bees left as 
well supplied with honey as your own ? 

Dr. hiting: They might not have 
been; they certainly had more brood, and 
if they lacked honey, it was because it 
had been stored in the sections, and had 
been sold for twice as much as it would 
cost to buy sugar to winter them, and the 
sugar is a safer food than honey for winter. 

Prof. A. J.Cook: If we can get the 
honey into the sections, have the brood- 
combs full of brood, and the combs left 
empty in the fall so that sugar can be fed; 
if we can receive all these advantages by 
using reversible frames, they are certainly 
a great thing. 

As President Hutchinson found it some- 
what difficult to preside and “‘ take notes ” 
at the same time, Vice-President Taylor, 
by request, took the chair. 

TWO ENTRANCES. 

Some one asked if it was advisable, 
when using hives more than one story 
high, to have an entrance for each story. 
Answered in the negative. Such en- 
trances allow the escape of heat and in- 
vite the attacks of robbers. One entrance 
is sufficient, and that should be at the 


GETTING BEES STARTED IN SECTIONS. 


A question was asked upon the above 
subject, and answered by Dr. Whiting as 
follows: If bees are getting honey in 
such quantities that they begin to build 
new, white brace-combs they are ready to 
begin in the sections. Sections put on 
before this time will only be soiled, not 
filled. A colony is sometimes found 
which is very slow in beginning work in 
the sections. It can usually be started by 
giving it two or three sections, with the 
adhering bees from some colony which is 
well started in the sections. 

Adjourned to meet at 1:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 
1:30 with Vice-President Taylor in the 
chair. The first topic was 


SEPARATORS, 


President Hutchinson: To dispense 
with separators use sections not more 
than 1% inches wide, fill them full of 
foundation, and do not give the bees too 
much room. 

Dr. Whiting: If the colony is weak, or 
honey comes in slowly, the combs are 
likely to be bulged. 

Secretary Cutting: [once took a nice 
section of honey which was produced 
without separators, by one of our promi- 
nent apiarists, carefully scraped and 
washed away the honey from the founda- 
tion, put the section on one of my hives, 
and had a second comb of honey built 
upon the same piece of foundation. 

President Hutchinson: I fail to see the 
point, Ido not think that the thickness 
of the foundation has anything to do with 
the straightness or evenness of the combs 
when no separators are used, and you re- 
member that Mr. Doolittle found one 
sample of foundation to be even thinner 
than natural comb. 

T. M. Cobb: By using sections only 14¢ 
inches wide, I have, for two seasons, suc- 
ceeded in getting straight combs without 
separators. 

BEST{WIDTH FOR SECTIONS. 

President Hutchinson: I[ used, the past 
season, two widths of sections, ene width 
was 14¢ inches, the other the merest trifle 
less than 1% inches (7 to the foot), and so 
far as the straightness of combs is con- 
cerned, there is no appreciable difference 
in the widths; the thinner combs are 
sealed over quicker, but whether this 
is of sufficient advantage to give the 1 - 
inch size the preference, will require at 
least another season to enable me to 
decide. 


WIDE FRAMES VS, CASES, 


A.1. Root: | preference is for the 
wide frame, or for such astyle of case 
that the sections are protected upon all 
sides, for, in our locality, propolis is so 
plentiful that everything is soon covered 
with it. 

Dr. Whiting: My preference is for the 
wide frame, but I want one in whichthe 
top is removable, so that the sections can 
be taken out with less trouble. 

A. 1. Root: Many bee-keepers use a 
** follower” to remove the sections from 
both wide frames and cases. 

T. M. Cobb: I have used wide frames 
fortwo years, but they are now stowed 
away upstairs, where they are likely to 
remain. I use the Heddon case, and like 
it very much. 

Prof. Cook: I have used both wide 
frames and cases, and I must say that I 
think Mr. Cobb is justified in making his 
remarks. I have used the Heddon case 
during the past season, and I must say 
that I like it. 

President Hutchinson: It was not until 
I saw the Heddon case that I could be 
induced to go into the business of produc- 
ing comb honey. Objection has been 








bottom. 


made to the bee-spaces between the sec- 
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tions 
weigh 
put propolis upon smooth surfaces unless 
they are in contact, hence the top and 
bottom bars of the sections remain un- 


and in Mr. Root’s locality it has 
t, but in our locality the bees do not 


soiled. If the sections touched each 
other, bees would be killed when one case 
is yeraee over the other. e 

.S. West: I have used both wide 
frames and cases, and I prefer the wide 
frames. 

R. L. Taylor: 1 have used wide frames, 
the Deane system, and the Heddon case; 
and after using the latter fortwo years, I 
could not think of giving it up for any- 
thing else. 

Secretary Cutting: I can see one objec- 
tion to the Heddon case; it has no outer 
case, and the bees in the surplus depart- 
ment are more likely to be affected by 
changes of temperature. The hives can 
be shaded, but I should think that the cool 
nights would drive the bees from the 


sections. 
President Hutchinson: We shade the 
hives. Mr. Cutting should also remember 


that there is a “‘heat within” as well as 
‘“‘ without,” and that this heat can escape 
more readily when there is no outer case. 
Mr. C. would not puton an overcoat to 
keep himself cool, would he? The bees 
do not leave the sections in the coolest 
nights that occur during the honey season. 
Itis doubtful if they could, unless they 
went out of the hive. 

J. H. Robertson: I have used every 
crate or case that has been introduced 
into Michigan, and I have never found 
anything yet equal to the Heddon case. 
It is cheap, handy, and substantial, and 
keeps the sections neat and clean, and 
they are easy of removal. 


QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARDS. 

It was asked if a queen-excluding honey- 
— was needed with the Heddon sys- 
em. 

R. L. Taylor: No, it isnot; but a honey- 
board of some kind is necessary or the 
bees will build brace-combs between the 
sections and the brood-frames. When a 
swarm is hived, at least one frame of comb 
should be given it,if sections are given 
it at once filled with comb foundation 
drawn out, otherwise the queen will in- 
vade the sections. 

President Hutchinson: My experience 
agrees with Mr. Taylor’s, but I cut short 
all these troubles with a queen-excluding 
honey-board. 

TIERING-UP SECTIONS. 


President Hutchinson: When the first 
case is one-half finished, I raise it and put 
another case under it, when the second 
case is one-half finished, another case is 
added next the hive, and by the time the 
last added case®is one-half finished, the 
top case is ready to come off; and unless 
separators are used, it is necessary to re- 
move a whole case at once, 

Geo. E. Hilton: I do not use separators, 
yet [can remove part of the sections as 
soon as they are finished, and by shoving 
the unfinished sections all to one side, and 
placing a finished side next to the empty 
sections, I have no trouble. 


PUTTING FOUNDATION INTO SECTIONS. 

Mr. R. L. Taylor explained the working 
of a Parker foundation fastener. Secre- 
tary Cutting can put in the foundation 
more rapidly with a fastener worked by 
the foot. Dr. Kezartee used water in- 
stead of honey as a lubricant when put- 
ting in foundation. One lot of foundation 
fell down, and he could give no reason. 
A. I. Root.said that it might have been 
caused by the sections being damp. Mr. 
Taylor agreed. 


SECRETION OF WAX. 


Prof. Cook: There is no doubt in my 
mind that bees do not secrete wax when 


swarms upon empty frames,and those 
having combs stored the most honey. 
Pres. Hutchinson: Was it comb or ex- 
tracted honey ? 

Prof. Cook: Extracted. 

Pres. Hutchinson: Have you compared 
the results of hiving bees upon founda- 
tion (not oe and upon empty frames ? 
Prof. Cook: No, I have not. 

Pres. Hutchinson: You have probabl 
read of my experiments upon this subjec 
Now, had your brood-frames been empty, 
your surplus department filled with foun- 
dation er comb, and the two apartments 
separated with a queen-excluding honey- 
board, do you think you would have 
secured any less honey ? 

Prof. Cook: I do not know. Perhaps 
more peney would have been stored had 
the whole hive been filled with comb, but 
more of it would have been stored in the 
brood-nest instead of in the surplus de- 
partment. 

Pres. Hutchinson: Well, if the non-use 
of foundation in the brood-frames will 
secure the storing of the honey in the 
sections instead of in the brood-nest, I am 
in favor of the plan. I shall conduct 
some more conclusive experiments during 
another season. 

Adjourned to meet at 7:30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was called to order 
at 7:30 by Vice-President Taylor, and an 
essay on Carniolan bees from A. J. King 
was read. 

Pres. Hutchinson read a private com- 
munication from Prof. Hasbrouck. His 
views in regard to the Carniolan bees 
agreed with those of Mr. King. The 
Carniolans build and cap their honey 
similar to the old-fashioned grey bees. 
They are very prolific, and if allowed to 
do so, would swarm a great deal. He con- 
sidered them the best bees that he had 
ever tried. 

A letter from Mr. Shuck, of Iowa, was 
also read, in which he agreed with Messrs. 
King and Hasbrouck, unless it was in re- 
gard to their swarming propensities; but he 
said that he wa. not the proper person to 
judge of them in this gop as bees 
seldom swarm when under his care. He 
thought it quite probable that they were 
a cross between the German and Italian 


long years of breeding. 

Pres. Hutchinson: Lobtained the daugh- 
ter of an imported Carniolan queen abou 
the middle of last summer. he bees are 


varieties, which had become fixed from | 


the old hive to the end of the row, when 
giving ita new lucation, but few queens 
were lost. 

Prof. Cook read communications from 
Mr. Frank Benton and Mr. S. M. Locke, 
for which a vote of thanks was tendered. 
Adjourned to meet at 9 a. m. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9a. 
m., Vice-President Taylor in the chair. 
Secretary agen =» read the minutes of the 
last meeting, which were accepted. Treas- 
urer Cobb read his report which was also 
accepted. Mr. Cutting also gave a graphi- 
eal report of the apiarian exhibit at the 
Michigan State Fair, and advised a few 
changes in the premium list. A commit- 
tee consisting of H. D. Cutting, R. L. 
Taylor, W. Z. Hutchinson and M. H. 
Hunt were appointed to meet with the 
Executive Board of the Agricultural 
Society, and work for the advancement of 
apicultural interests. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Prof. A. J. Cook, Lans- 
ing; first Vice-President, R. L. Taylor, 
Lapeer ; second, Dr. Kerzartee, Ceresco ; 
third, L. C. Whiting, East Saginaw ; Sec- 
retary, H. D. Cutting, Clinton ; Treasurer, 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch. 

As a compliment to the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, it was decided to 
hold no State meeting next year, but to 
meet in conjunction with the North Amer- 
ican Society when it holds its next annual 
meeting at Detroit. 1t was also decided 
that all members of the State Association 
and all officers of the local societies be 
considered delegates to the next meeting 
of the North American Society. 


THE POLLEN THEORY. 


Prof. Cook: We have, for several years, 
tried preparing some of our colonies 
shinee pollen, and some with pollen, and 
those without pollen have wintered much 
the best. The pollen theory looks to me 
about like this: If the bees are quiet they 
eat little or no pollen, but if the heat or 
anything disturbs them, they then eat 

alien, and bee-diarrheea is the result, 
Che pollen theory is unscientific. Bees 
are natives of warm climates, and so long 
as they can enjoy frequent flights all goes 
well; but when long confined, and com- 
pelled to subsist upon a food largely nitro- 
geneous in character, their intestines be- 
come overloaded. It is folly to say that 
mature bees do not eat pollen unless they 
are breeding. I have dissected bee after 





very — ; but after they were old 
enough to gather honey, there was none 
to gather, so I know nothing of their 
Te qualities. 

A. I. Root: Lh 
lans, but Mr. Benton has said so much in 
favor of them that I shal! give them a trial. 
HOW TO GET BEES OUT OF THE SECTIONS. 

Pres. Hutchinson: I can smoke most of 
the bees from the case, then I take it off 
and shake out nearly all of the remaining 
ones, after which I carry it into the honey- 
house, and set it up on end. The few 
straggling bees soon leave the case for the 


wire cloth that is tacked over the outside 
of the window. 

R. L. Taylor: I raise one end of a case, 
smoke the bees, and most of them will 


below it. 
tent, and the bees escape through a hole 
in the top of the tent. 

J. H. Robertson: I 
bees [ can with smoke, then set the 


drive out the rest of them in 2?y minutes. 
PREVENTION OF AFTER-SWARMING. 





they have no use for it. I have hived 





ave never tried the Carnio- | 


windows, where they craw] to the top and | 
escape through a small space under the | 


crawl from the raised case into the one, 
I then carry the case into a 


drive down what | 
case | 
up onend in front of the hive,and with 
smoke and a bunch of June grassI can 


bee ata time when no brood-rearing was 
oing on, and found ther intestines 
oaded with graius of pollen. Prof. Beal 
even pointed out the plants from which 
some of the grains were gathered. It is 
| also just as foolish to say that bees ever 
| void their feces in a dry state. 
| W. Z. Hutchinson: It is generally ad- 
| mitted that bees do winter well sometimes 
| with pollenin their hives, i. e., when pend 
| settle down into that quiet state in which 
| they consume but little food ; now, which 
| is the primary cause of diarrhoea, pollen or 
| “inability to hibernate?” Do the bees 
hibernate because they consume no pollen, 
or do they consume no pollen because 
|they hibernate? Which comes first in 
| the line of causes ? ; . 
Prof. Cook: I think it is eating pollen 
that makes them uneasy, but our unsuit- 
able temperature may start them to eating 
pollen. 
| J. H. Robertson: I do not think pollen 
causes bee-diarrh ca. 
Prof. Cook: You keep your bees ina 

| cellar in which there is a stream of water 


| which equalizes the temperature, hence 
the bees are quiet and consume no pollen, 
| which only substantiates the pollen 
theory. 
Dr. Whiting: When the honey is some- 


Pres. Hutchinson described the Heddon | times largely impregnated with pollen, 
method, and said that by always carrying | the remedy is sugar syrup. 
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Dr. A. B. Mason: It is no longer a 
“theory” with me. I know that pollen is 
the cause of bee-diarrhea. I have ex- 
‘eecenagne be so many times by giving a 

arge quantity of pollen to some colonies, 
thereby causing bee-diarrhoea, and keep- 
ing other colonies from having it, by tak- 
ing away the pollen, that I know whereof 
1 speak. If necessary,I give the bees 
empty combs and feed them sugar. I do 
not winter the bees in the cellar to prevent 
their having bee-diarrhcea, but to save the 
consumption of stores. 

W. Z. Hutchinson: I have had every 
colony out-of-doors die of diarrhcea except 
those having sugar stores; in the cellar, 
colonies with sugar stores have had 
scarcely a handful of dead bees upon the 
bottom-board, while those standing by 
their sides with natural stores were dead 
with diarrhea. 

Mr. A. I. Root referred to his green- 
house experiments of years ago. Bees 
could not rear brood without pollen, and 
when given pollen, not only brood but 
diarrhoea was the result. 

W. Z. Hutchinson: Although the most 

ractical way, at present, of preventing 

ee-diarrhcea, appears to be the removal 
of the honey and pollen and the feeding 
of sugar, there is one point which I do not 
think should be lost sight of, viz: bees do 
sometimes pass a long winter in a healthy 
condition with an abundance of pollen in 
the hive. It may be easier to teach the 
bees to let the pollen alone than to re- 
move it. 

Prof. Cook: [ think that bees sink into 
that quiet state more readily when placed 
ina cellar, the temperature of which is 
about 45° above zero. 

R. L. Taylor: 1 haye tried leaving out 
the pollen and feeding sugar, and 1 am 
strongly in favor of it. I put my bees 
upon empty combs, and then feed them 
sugar syrup. ‘To do this, I place a hive of 
empty combs upon the stand occupied by 
a colony, qulckty remove the combs and 
shake the bees in front of the hive of 
empty combs. A cloudy day, with the 
thermometer at about 60° above zero is the 
best time for this work. To feed, I place 
an ordinary tin pan in an upper story, fill 
it with syrup and cover it with a cloth. 

Dr. Mason feeds bees by pouring the 
feed into the hive. 

CELLAR VS. OPEN-AIR WINTERING. 

W. Z. Hutchinson: We often have to 
take honey,in the spring, from colonies 
wintered in the cellar and give to those 
wintered out-of-doors. 

Dr. Mason: I always weigh my colonies 
when I put them into the cellar, and 
again when I take them out; and one win- 
ter in Lowa, those in the cellar lost only 
44¢ pounds in weight per colony, on an 
average, while those in the open air con- 
sumed 23 pounds, 

J. H. Robertsen: I weighed 100 colonies, 
one spring, the next day after they were 
set out, after being confined 151 days, and 
they had lost on an average 7 pounds per 
colony. . 

A Member: The greatest loss, per col- 
ony, in my cellar, is 9 pounds, the smallest 
3 pounds. 

James Ure: I winter my bees in chaff- 
hives, and the lossin weight, in winter- 
Ing them, is about 8 pounds per colony. 

ir. R. L. Hewitt, who is connected with 
the Statistical Bureau, gave a talk upon 
statistics. He said that bees, honey and 
wax were not among the products re- 
ported upon by the crop correspondents, 
and legislation-would be required to have 
them placed upon the list, and it was de- 
cided that the Executive Board of the 
Association should act as a committee to 
secure the proper legislation. 

Prof. Beal, of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, gave an interesting talk 
upon the agency of bees in fertilizing 
blossoms, and then the meeting adjourned 
until 1:30 p. m. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 
1:30, with Vice-President Taylor in the 
chair. The first query was, ‘‘ What is the 
best size of frame for queen-rearing ?” 

W. Z. Hutchinson: For queen-rearing 
exclusively, 1 would use asmall, square 
frame, not more than 10 inches square, 
possibly not more than 8 inches. 

“Is water in the cellar an advantage 
where bees are wintered ?” 

Prof. Cook: Yes, if itis not stagnant. 

‘* How far apart shall hives be placed ?” 

R. L. Taylor: if they face in different 
directions, or if there are other objects to 
assist the bees in determining which hive 
is which, they can be placed closer to- 
gether than when in long rows. 

Jas. Ure would have them 9 feet apart. 

Dr. Mason: I prefer 6 feet. 

Dr. Whiting: I have found no objection 
to putting them 6inches apart. 

Prof. Cook: When honey is exposed 
upon our back porch, the bees are soon 
swarming around the back porch of Prof. 
Carpenter’s house as well as our own, and 
our houses are several rods apart, but they 
are alike in appearance. 

W. Z. Hutchinson: I presume that the 
bees find the way to their home much in 
the same manner that we do to ours ; and 
I would have the hives only so far apart 
as to give us plenty of room for working 
with the bees. 

GETTING NICE HONEY, 

Upon request, Miss Wilkins told how 
she and her sister managed to secure such 
nice honey. They used the Doolittle sys- 
tem and removed the honey as soon as 
sealed. by | use the nicest, white pop- 
lar sections that they can procure, as they 
thought that this made a great difference 
in the appearance of the honey. The 
propolis is not only seraped from the sec- 
tions as soon as they are taken from the 
hive, but all stains caused by the propolis 
are carefully scraped away with glass. 
Another and important reason for their 
none being so nice, is the source from 
which it is gathered, viz: the willow-herb. 

“Shall colonies be placed upon the 
same stand that they occupied the previous 
season, when taken from the cellar ?” 

Messrs. R. L. Taylor and W. Z. Hutch- 
inson said: “‘ It is immaterial.” 

ALSIKE CLOVER. 

W. Z. Hutchinson had tried cutting it 
When it first began blossoming, in hopes 
of bringing it into bloom again after the 
basswood had blossomed, but it did not 
start again. The season was very dry. 

HIVING BEES. 

Dr. Whiting shakes the bees into a large 
tin pan; but few bees take wing, and the 
sides are so slippery that they do not 
crawl out. W. Z. Hutchinson’ uses, in- 
stead of a pan, a large clothes-basket with 
a cover of burlap sewed to one side. 


VENTILATION. 

Dr. Whiting said: Raise the hive from 
the bottom-board. R. L. Taylor said: If 
the bottom-board is fast, raise the cover. 
Dr. Mason agreed. 

Prof. Cook read an. interesting paper 
entitled ‘‘ Notes for the Year.” 

REPORTS. 
52 persons reported, spring count. 1,927 
52 persons reported, fall count.... 2,884 
SS Ciuc ud ae eae - * 6344¢ 
COD PROT. cco ss sedisciceens Ibs. 65,506 
PE Sac wbedaeccbacey as Ibs. 22,892 


20 persons use the standard Langstroth 
frame; 32 use odd size frames; the major- 
ity use a frame very near 10x14; 11 winter 
their bees in cellars; 32 winter them on 
summer stands; 3 in bee-houses; 16 have 
all Italian bees; 3 have all black bees; 30 
have all hybrids and Italians; and 3 have 
all Syrians. 

Rogersville, Mich. 











For the American Bee Journal, 


Reversible Frames. 


JAMES HEDDON (400—460). 





Since the subject of reversing brood- 
combs has been agitating the minds of 
bee-keepers, numerous are the styles 
of frames made and proposed for that 
purpose. Itis with these frames as 
wit hives, honey-extractors and 
other implements, utterly impossible 
to devise any one style of reversible 
frame which will possess all the ad- 
vantages of all other styles. 


About one year agolI devised the 
style of reversible brood-frame, as 
shown by the illustrations. I made 
8,000 of them entirely for my own use, 
and succeeded in getting about one- 
half of them into use the first season. 
I have tried them one year, and like 
them sufficiently well that I now ex- 
pect to continue their use exclusively 
with all future frames. I fully appre- 
ciate simplicity in every thing, and 
frankly admit that a frame which 
only needs to be turned over to re- 
verse its comb, is better in respect to 
the simplicity of the frame; but the 
adaptation of such frames to the hive, 
and the way it must have its bearing, 
does not suit me. 


I presume there are yet some of the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL who are 
not aware of the proposed advantages 
of the reversing system. It is pro- 

osed to give us combs all solid with 
beesd. thus securing the same amount 
of brood with an outlay of less capi- 
tal. It is expected to become an aid 
in supplying a_ brood-chamber for 
breeding purposes only, and the sur- 
plus arrangement above to possess 
nearly all the honey. The field can 
act as our reservoir or storage-place 
for pollen. 

Any system or combination of sys- 
tems which will accomplish such a 
condition at all times of the year, 
either in its perfection, or nearly so, 
will, in my estimation, revolutionize 
bee-keeping. I do not say that my 
experiments prove that the reversing 
system will alone accomplish the re- 
sults above mentioned, nor am I sure 
that these grand results cannot be 
attained without revegsible frames ; 

et I have faith that reversing the 

rood-combs may yet become a great 
and practical help to their attainment. 
I am quite sure of what I wish to at- 
tain, and am also hopeful of accom- 
— what I desire. Most cer- 

inly the more plain. simpie and 
automatic the process, the better. 

After one season’s experience with 
reversible frames, I am strongly im- 

ressed that we have not,,as yet, 

earned the proper and the best use of 
them. It is with them as with the 
advanced step from box-hives to 
movable-frame hives. One quickly 
learns what he can mechanically do 
with these frames; learns how easily 
he can remove the combs that they 
contain; but it requires years of ex- 
perience to learn to move them at 
such times, and only at such times as 
will bring a blessing rather than a 
damage as the result of such removal. 
I have heard no one mention that if 
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combs are reversed at such times as 
the workers are inclined to clog the 
brood-chamber with honey, that such 
reversal will only tend to increase the 
placing of more honey in the brood- 
combs. I think such is as true as that 
reversing them at a time when the 
bees tend to monopolize them with 
brood, tends to augment that condi- 
tion of affairs. There are other 
varying conditions which must all be 
undersood, and by which all manipu- 
lations must be governed before we 
can decide in regard to the usefulness 
of reversible frames. 

But there is another decided advan- 
tage to be enjoyed by one, if never but 
one, reversal. After the comb is com- 
pleted, and is so attached to the frame 
at the top and part way down the end- 
bars as is entirely satisfactory to the 
bees, it will be found much more 
satisfying to the bee-master to have 
such comb as perfectly attached to 
the entire end pieces and bottom-bar. 
Such a straight, all-worker comb on 
wires, thus solidly built, is ‘‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever” to the 
apiarist who has had experience with 
hordes of useless drones (some of in- 
ferior blood, thus much worse than 
useless). combs breaking down,queens 
hiding between the bottom of the 
comb and bottom-bar, bees sticking 
there when trying to brush and shake 
them from the combs, etc. 

I will now give my reasons for pre- 
ferring the style of frame illustrated, 








above all others that I have yet seen | 


described. At a glance, almost any 
one can estimate the extra cost of 
constructing such a frame. I believe 
this frame to be worth several times 
more than the extra cost, more than 
the common non-reversible frame for 
only once reversing for the purposes 
just mentioned, if for none of the ad- 
vantages hoped to be gained in the 
ways spoken of in the first part of 
this article. 

Again, I much prefer this frame to 
the old style, even if I never reversed 
itatall: 1. [am not troubled with 
sagging top-bars; and the outer bar, 
the one which governs the uniformit 
of the bee-space, or Langstroth shal- 
low air-chamber below the honey- 
board, never sags. If the inner top- 
bar sags, it does little harm, and when 
reversed, the sag is thus corrected as 
it straightens back to place, and the 
new top-bar (just from the bottom) 
will not sag. In reversing, I either 
shake off the bees or revolve the in- 
ner frame very slowly. I generally 
prefer to Shake off the bulk of the 
bees, and I have found that on an 
average I spent five minutes to each 
hive (counting opening and closing) 
in performing the reversal of all the 
eight frames. Bits of comb and 
propolis bother but little, as the 





sharp corners of the wood pieces 
shave them away like a pair of shears. 

2. It will be noticed in Fig. 1 that 
while the top and bottom bars of this 
frame position with the hive the 
same as other frames, the ends do not, 
andin this difference I find an im- 
provement. It will also be noticed 
that the short end-piece is tapering, 
cepeeding its thickness. Now, asthe 
whole end positions to the hive, the 
top is 4% of an inch away from the 
hive end, the bottom of the short 
piece 3g of an inch, and all below 
that, 4% of an inch away. This large 
opening, while it greatly facilitates 








insertion of the frame, is in no way 
| Objectionable, as there is no danger 
of the bees building combs in even so 
large and handy a space where such 
space is no higher up than shown in 
the illustration. 

While this frame is of slightly less 
capacity or surface than the standard 
| Langstroth frame, it has a greater 
| brood capacity when reversed, and 
| fits the same hive as the standard. 
Dowagiac, 9 Mich. 
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Wintering Bees, Selling Honey, etc. 





REUBEN HAVENS. 





Out of 107 colonies put into the cel- 
lar in the fall of 1883, all came through 
alive except one, which the rats de- 
stroyed. lost 3 colonies by spring 
dwindling, sold 23, and increased my 
apiary to 126 colonies. I never before 
had my bees in so fine condition for 
business as they were through June 
and July ; and had all the season been 
as favorable as the last three weeks 
of June, the honey crop would have 
been immense; but about July 1 the 
flow ceased, swarming stop all at 
once, and seven of my last swarms 
did not have sufficient honey, with all 
that they had gathered up to Sept. 15, 
to keep them from starvation. I have 
already lost 9 colonies, and I could 
not open a hive or feed without hav- 
ing a regular siege with robbers, 

have never put my bees into win- 
ter quarters with as little stores as 
they have this winter. I am feeding 
12 colonies now, by placing partly 
filled sections on top of the frames 
and covering them with a quilt. I 
have 106 colonies put away in my 
cellar, which is so thoroughly venti- 
lated that I would not hesitate to 
invite even Mr. Clarke to take a sniff 
of the air. I am trying to keep them 
in that ‘“ quiescent state ’”’—* hiber- 
nation ”—which is, I think, the key- 
note to successful wintering. 

I secured only abont 1,300 pounds 
of comb honey and 500 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. I have worked hard 





in the rapid and easy withdrawal or | 





since I have been in this place (about 
three years) to make a home market 
for my honey, especially for extracted 
honey, and have secured a good cus- 
tom, Allof my extracted honey sold 
at 10 cents per pound, and I could use 
four times the amount that I had this 
season to supply thedemand. One of 
my neighbors, a few days since, 
wanted 70 pounds, but I could not 
supply him. I offered to send away 
and get it for him, but his reply was, 
** No, I want your honey.” 

When I first commenced selling 
honey here, I offered nothing but a 
first-class article. and sold it at 10 
cents per pound, and every one 
seemed pleased with extracted honey 
for a time, when all at once the de- 
mand ceased. On inquiring of the 
parties who were selling for me as to 
the cause, their reply was, that the 
people say that Havens is adulterat- 
ing his honey, or he could not sell ex- 
tracted honey so much cheaper than 
he sellscomb honey. I explained why 
I could sell extracted honey cheaper 
than comb honey, and then I said to 
him, 1 will make the following a 
standing offer: “I will pay $5 for 
every ounce of adulteration that is 
found in any extracted honey that I 
sell.””. My sales commenced increas- 
ing again, and now I have a demand 
that I cannot supply. 

I have made it apoint to send out 
only a choice article, and to send 
samples of honey by persons visiting 
our place, and the result isthat 1 am 
now receiving orders from private 
parties in Chicago, Hyde Park, and 
other places. I have notsent a pound 
to commission men in the last 4 years. 

I extract the most from upper 
stories, and I keep it in the combs 
and extract only about as fast as 
called for, so that I always have it 
fresh and of good flavor. I seldom 
have granulated honey to heat and 
destroy the flavor. By the way, while 
sO many are complaining of honey- 
dew this season, we have had none of 
it here, and the quality and flavor of 
the entire crop was most excellent. 

Onarga,o+ Ill., Dec. 12, 1884. 
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@ It is proposed to hold an Inter- 
national Bee-Keepers’ Congress on 
the World’s Exposition Grounds at 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 24, 25 and 26, 
1885. An interesting programme of 
subjects of great importance to every 
bee-keeper in America will be pre- 
sented and discussed. The disposi- 
tion of our honey product, with a view 
to secure better prices will be fully 
considered. At the same time there 
will be an Exhibit of Bees and Apia- 
rian Supplies. At the time now 
selected, the Exposition will be at its 
best, and excursion rates low. The 
bee-keepers of our country should lay 
aside business for a week or two, and 
make every exertion to attend this 
Convention. Come prepared with 
facts, statistics and ideas arranged, to 
take part in its deliberations. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

Dr. N. P. Allen, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 

W. Williamson, Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. O. M. Blanton. Greenville, Miss. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

Judge W. H. Andrews, McKinney, Tex. 
W.S. Hart, New Smyrna, Florida. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Langstroth Bee-Spaces. 








DR. G. L. TINKER. 


The fact has been many times al- 
luded to, and. the a of every 
bee-keeper will confirm it, that the 
bee-space so generally provided be- 
tween the brood-frames and the sec- 
tions, by the producers of comb honey, 
has many objectionable features. 
Very often it is filled up completely, 
save a few passage-ways for the bees, 
with a net-work of wax and honey. 
To take out the brood-frames of such 
a hive is almost as bad as the taking 
out of combs from a box-hive. Ital- 
ian bees are very likely to fill up the 
space, and even black bees regard 
with disfavor the labyrinthine bee- 
spaces of such a hive by the effort to 
build continuous combs from the top 
of the brood to the top of the hive, 
That they cannot doit, is no fault of 
their instinct. 

If the bee-space be made only ¥ of 
an inch in width, there will not be as 
much comb built in, but often a 
to be an annoyance in taking out the 
brood-frames. Where the space is 
made 3g or % of an inch wide, as is 
usual on account of the changes liable 
to take place in the material of the 
hive, more comb will be built in, and 
hence, more time will be required to 
take out and return the brood-frames 
without the killing of many bees. The 
comb must be cut away, and so much 
time is taken as to make it a serious 
item in a large apiary it many hives 
are to be opened. Leaving out the 
question of time, the cutting away of 
the comb is no great trouble when 
nectar is coming in freely; but if not, 
there is no work about an apiary so 
aggravating to the bees, and so per- 
plexing to the bee-keeper as the clear- 
Ing away of these bits of comb and 
honey that the brood-frames may be 
handled without a slaughter of the 
bees. A good smoker will be needed, 
and often on quite gentle colonies. 

Again, in tiering-up the section- 
cases, many bits of comb have to be 
cut away, time is taken, and work is 
set back. When it is said, therefore, 
that the bee-space of Langstroth is an 
annoyance, I dare say that not one 
will protest. 

A hive properly constructed with 
continuous passage-ways effectually 
prevents the building of all brace- 
combs between the movable parts of 
a hive, and in a way that the practical 
management of a movable-frame 
hive is facilitated. Now we get all 
comb built into the sections, and 
enough white wax and honey saved 
to fillone or more; and in addition, 
the work of the bees is aided by pro- 
viding direct passage-ways, and, 
hence, a real gain in the total product 
of a colony is the result. 

After alluding to the ‘trouble ”’ so 
often caused in hives ‘“* where more 
than one story is used,” from the bees 
‘building small combs between the 
upper and lower sets of frames,” 
Father Langstroth says (see page 638, 
Vol. XIX) in the last article he wrote 
for the BEE JOURNAL, “ Before givin 
up my apiary, I found that smal 





boxes were much more readily filled 
by Italian bees when put directly on 
top of the frames; and that, however 
admirably the shallow chamber an- 
swered for black bees, the Italians 
plainly wanted nothing to do with it.” 

The only escape that any one can 
have in opposing so eminent an au- 
thority on the points herein set forth, 
is to champion the black bee; for the 
Italians do hesitate to go through the 
“shallow chamber” into sections, 
and will rather store in the brood- 
chamber to the exclusion of brood, 
and when all is full below, they often 
still hesitate or swarm. What is true 
of the noble Italians is as certainly 
true of black bees, only perhaps in a 
lesser degree. 


Some ask why ‘the bees will not 
glue the sections together if no bee- 
spaces are provided ?”’ I place the 
sections on slats in the same manner 
as the sections are placed upon the 
Simplicity case,and I have had no 
trouble of this nature, and have won- 
dered much at the obstinacy with 
which this point has been held for the 
last two years. I say with Father 
Langstroth, that ‘“‘bees glue up all 
spaces too small for them to pass 
through ;” but the spaces where the 
sections rest on the slats are not large 
enough for a bee to get its head under, 
and what little propolis is placed on 
the outside, is not half as much as is 
placed on the sections of any case. 
As “ gluing of the sections ” has been 
the greatest objection urged against 
the use of continuous passage-ways, 
I trust this may be accepted as a con- 
clusive answer. 

Again, it is inquired ‘‘how it is 
managed to dispatch work while plac- 
ing cases on top of each other and 
not crush the bees.” In tiering-up 
the cases of sections, I proceed as 
follows: A wedge or chisel is in-/ 
serted under the rear end of the sec- 
tion-case, to loosen it, when it may be 
lifted off at once and the empty case 
inserted; when near the front end of 
the hive the few bees that may be in 
the way are brushed off (I use a little, 
short hand-broom), but often not a 
bee will come up for a minute or two, 
so that the empty case could be set 
flatdown. The partly-filled case is 
then carried over the empty one to 
its place, the whole operation requir- 
ing, perhaps, two minutes. The only 
skill required in the proceeding, is in 
the handling of the partly-filled case. 
As soon as it is lifted off, many bees 
will run out on the bottom. By a 
slight rocking motion of the case, as 
it is carried forward, not a bee will be 
killed or harmed in any way. The 
only care necessary being to look be- 
peath the case just before the pas- 
sage-ways are closed up to see that no 
bees are cutin two. Asno bees can 
get in front, none will be killed there, 
and few would be killed if no great 
care was taken. No bees are ever 
** crushed,” but if any are killed, they 
are cut in two, the same as by the 
edges of any case, only the chances 
for thus killing are very limited. 


In all operations about a colony of 
bees a skill is required that can only 
be obtained by actual practice. To 





see an expert bee-keeper “take the 


combs out of a hive appears to the 
novice a very easy thing; but let him 
step up to the hive and try his hand, 
and the chances are that he does not 
et a frame out at all on the first 
rial. And so in handling section- 
cases, some practice is required to 
handle them rapidly without killing 
many bees, One may tell just how it 
is done, but practice only can make 
an expert. 

New Philadelphia,o+ Ohio. 





Convention Notices. 


@ The sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Northeastern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in the 
City Hall at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 
21,22 and 23 of January, 1885. The 
executive committee are determined 
to maintain the high standing and 
enviable reputation which the Asso- 
ciation has justly gained in the past, 
and at the coming convention they 
— to outdo all former efforts. 

e meeting will surely be the largest 
and most interesting ever held in 
America. No bee-keeper can afford 
to stay at home. All are invited. All 
implements of the apiary sent to the 
Secretary, will be properly arrayed to 
compare favorably with others on ex- 
hibition, and will be disposed of or 
returned, as the owner directs. Re- 
duced rates for board at hotels. 

Gro. W. HoussE, Sec. 

L. C. Roor, Pres. 





Gg The regular annual meeting of 
the Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held on Thursday 
and Friday, Jan. 22 and 23,1885. The 
meetings will be conducted in the 
rooms of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture,on the corner of Tennessee and 
Market Streets, in Indianapolis, Ind. 
It is proposed to make this the most 
important and interesting meeting of 
bee-keepers ever held in the State. 

RANK L. DOUGHERTY, Sec. 


ge The eighth annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Illinois and South- 
western Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Temperance 
Hall, at Freeport, Ill., on Jan. 20 and 
21,1885. JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 


g The Central [Illinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
annual aon in Bloomington, Il., 
on the second Wednesday in January, 
1885, at 9 a. m. 

W. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 


t@ The Willamette Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
second meeting at La Fayette, Ore- 
gon, on the third Tuesday in June, 
1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. E.J. HADLEY, Sec. 


«@ The seventh annual meeting of 
the Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Tecumseh 
Neb., on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1885; the 
first session beginning at 3 p.m. on 
the 14th. Notices will be posted in 
the Tecumseh depots, stating the hall 
in which the meeting will be held. 

M. L. TRESTER, Sec. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


Time and place of Meeting. 





1885. 
Jan. 8.—Champlain Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 

J. E. Crane, Sec. 
14-16.—Nebraska State, at Tecumseh, Neb. 
M. L. Trester, Sec. 
loomington, Ills. 

. B. Lawrence, Sec. 


. 14, 15.—N. E. Ohio & N. W. Pa., at Erie, Pa. 
C. H. Coon, Sec., New Lyme, O. 


. 15.—Mahoning Valley, at Newton Falls, O. 
E. W. Turner, Sec. 


. 17.—Marsha!l Co., lowa, at Marshalltown, la. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa. 
. 20, 21.—N. W. llinois, at Freeport, Ills. 
Jonathan Stewart, sec. 
. 21—23.—Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec. 


. 22, 23.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank L. Dougherty, Sec. 


Jan. 


. 14,—Central Lilinois, “> 


Jan. 27.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
M. G. Darby, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 
Feb. 4.—N. E. Michigan, at Vassar, Mich 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 
Feb. 24-26.—International, at New Orleans, La. 


May 28.—N. Mich. Picnic, near McBride, Mich. 
F. A. Paimer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


June 19.—Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. 
E. J, Hadley, Sec. 
= In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















@@ Alfred Gale, Shelby,-o Ind., on 
Dec. 24, 1884, writes : 

Bees have done moderately well here. 
had 33 colonies, spring count, and increased 


I 


them to 41 colonies. I sold $157 worth of 
comb honey, mostof it having been gathered 
from white clover. But little fall honey was 
gathered in this locality. 


C. W. Young, Stratford, Ont., 
on Dec. 30, 1884, writes : 


The January thaw came afew days ahead 
of time. The temperature is 60 degrees 
above zero, and my bees are having a good 
fly. There is but little signs of bee-diarrhea. 
Last winter, when they flew, it was bad. 


e& G. W. James, Meredosia,o IIl., 
on Dec. 30. 1884, writes : 


Dr. Wackerley, of this place, has a colony 
of bees which, last summer, produced 372 
pounds of capped honey, and that without 
any extra care or feed. 


t Robert Osborne, Danville,o+ 
Ills.. on Dec. 31, 1884, writes : 


My bees did very poorly this season, yet I 
think that they did as well as any in this 
section. I had 44 colonies in the spring, 4 of 
which were weak, so I got nothing from 
them. From the 40 and the increase I ob- 
tained 1,200 pounds of honey, a little over 
half of which was comb honey in sections. 
I increased them to 74 colonies, and had to 
feed 300 pounds of granulated sugar in or- 
der to get them in condition for winter. 


@ Hj. Stalhammar, Gothenburg, 
Sweden, on Dec. 12, 1884, writes: 


Our season has been very favorable for 
bees and honey. The opening of spring 
was very warm, when it became cold until 
the end of May. In Junethe weather was 
very seasonable; honey “flowed,” and 
swarms were numerous (5 or 6 from a single 
hive), nearly all of them prospering well by 
the use of comb foundation. 








| 





t Mrs. Sallie E. Sherman, Sala- 
do,© Tex., on Dec. 22, 1884, writes : 


I began the season with 16 strong and 4 
weak colonies, the latter being queenless. 
Amcng them are some Italians, some hy- 
bries, and a few blacks. I increased them 
to 51 colonies, and obtained 1,000 pounds of 
extracted and 600 pounds of comb honey, 
and I have left a sufficient quantity in each 
hive for winter stores. I use the new Amer- 
ican hive. I have sold 2 colonies of Italian 
bees, and allof my extracted honey at 12% 
cents per pound, and nearly all of the comb 
honey at 16% cents per pound. 


@ W. H. Smith, Mount Salem, 
Ont., on Dec. 28, 1884, writes : 


I am highly delighted with the very inter- 
esting and instructive reading-matter which 
the BEE JOURNAL contains, especially those 
able discussions as to the right method of 
wintering bees, but really I am in as great a 
dilemma as was one of the pioneer judges, 
who, after listening to a very elaborate 
statement of a plaintiff, gave judgment in 
his favor without hearing the other side of 
the question; whereupon, the defendant 
arose and prayed that his Honor would give 
hima hearing. His request was granted. 
The defendant produced such strong evi- 
dence that the Judge decided that he would 
give judgment for him too, and that the con- 
stable would pay the costs. So I shall likewise 
give judgment in favor of the able debaters 
on the question of wintering bees. I trust 
that the discussions will be the means of 
diffusing more light upon this great and im- | 
portant subject, and,in the mean time, I | 
shall, unlike the pioneer Judge, volunteer to 
pay the costs in installments of $2 a year for 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 








Gg W. H. Stout, Pine Grove,o Pa., 
on Dec. 28, 1884, writes : 

We have just passed through a very cold | 
spell, butitis now moderating. The snow 
and ice are melting, and a heavy fog pre- 
vails. I found my bees all in good condi- 
tion to-day, and helped them in cleaning out 
the dead bees, etc., from the bottom-boards. 
It is not warm enough for them to fly, so the 
hives are kept shaded to keep them from | 
venturing out. 1 have 42 colonies all on the | 
summer stands. Honey sells slowly,owing to 
the depression in business and lack of em- | 
ployment. Lam getting 15 cents per pound 
for extracted, and 20 cents per pound for 
comb honey. 


e& Wm. Seitz, Hustisford,o Wis., 
on Dec. 31, 1884, writes : 


Last winter I put 24 colonies into winter | 
quarters, and lost 6 in wintering and one by | 
robbing. Last spring I bought 10 colonies 
for $35, and sold 6 colonies for $42. I began 
the past season with 21 colonies, and by 
natural swarming and by dividing them I 
increased them to 47 strong colonies. I ob- | 
tained 1,500 pounds of extracted and 223) 
pounds of comb honey, nearly all of it being 
basswood honey, and I have 47 frames of | 
sealed honey on hand for spring feeding. [ | 
got 4 colonies from a farmer who was going 
to brimstone them, and now I have in winter 
quarters 51 good colonies, each haying, by 
actual weight, from 30 to 40 pounds of 
honey. I am wintering them in different | 
ways: Eight are on the summer stands, 24 
in a repository or bee-house, and 19 in a! 
clamp. I put them in on Novy. 23, and all 
seem to be healthy now. 





g@ W.C. Hamilton, Benton City.© 
Mo., writes : 


Last spring my bees went into the road 
and gathered dust, just as they generally 
gather pollen, and at the same time I had 
plenty of meal out which they took at the 
second time they were gathering dust. One 
of my queens went into the upper story, 
where there was nothing but drone-comb, 
and it filled the drone-comb with worker 
eggs and reared as fine workers as I ever 
saw; but by some mismanagement I lost the 
queen, for which I was very sorry, asI de- 
sired to see whether she would have re- 
peated this during the next season. I have 


91 colonies of bees, and they need feeding, 
but I am not able to get out to feed them. 


@ J. H. Brown, Prescott.© Ari- 
zona Ter., on Dec. 22, 1884, writes: 


My apiary has produced 35 pounds of 
mixed honey, per colony. I have some hy- 
brid bees from California, and they have 
more energy than the blacks, but they are 
harder to manage. We have had some 
honey-dew here, but Ido not know that our 
honey is any the worse for it. Iam satisfied 
that this is not a good location for bees, but 
by keeping a few strong colonies, I think 
that it will pay. 


@ Geo. A. Temple, Lebanon 
Springs,n N. Y., on Dec. 29, 1884, 
writes: 

This has been an exceedingly unprofitable 
year in this locality, occasioned by the hard 
frost of May 29, 1884. Ihave about 30 acres 
in bearing fruit, but the entire yield, this 
pow, vent. was about a half-dozen bushels 
of cider apples and four bushels of pears; so 
you see my income was seriously curtailed. 
Of course the bees suffered as well as the 
fruit, and though they have stores enough 
to carry them through,I secured not more 
than 15 —_ of surplus honey from so 
many colonies. 


@& J. W. Sanders, Le Grand,© 
Iowa, on Dec. 29, 1884, writes : 


I find that getting the volumes of the Ber 
JOURNAL bound, and thus preserving all the 
numbers, makes it very useful for reference. 
The alphabetical indexes are a great help to 
me when I wish to look up any special sub- 
ject, as I had occasion to do to-day. The 
subject was winter feeding of bees, and I 
found in Volumes XIX and XX that several 
had reported successful feeding of bees in 
winter, I noticed that sugar made into 
candy was the best; and last winter, by lay- 
ing this kind of food under the quilts of sev- 
eral colonies, it prevented their starving. 

e Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, Inde- 
pendence, Calif., on Dec. 16, 1884, 
writes : 

Has the full list of Vice-Presidents of the 


| North American Bee-Keepers’ Society been 


made out yet? If so, 1 should like to see it 
published in the Bee JOURNAL. Last year I 


| acted as Vice-President without really know- 
| ing whether I wasentitled to the position; 


this time California with several other 
States had no Vice-President appointed at 
the time of the Convention. I do not “hanker 
after ’’ the office, but would like to see Cali- 
fornia have a representative, as well as the 
other States. 


[We think Pres. L. C. Root intends to pub- 
lish afull list as soon as they are all ap- 
pointed. We believe the list is not quite full 
yet.—Eb.] 


«@ Fayette Lee (48—80), Cokato.© 
Minn., on Dee. 29, 1884, writes : 


Iam going to let comb honey alone and 
produce only extracted honey. Mr. Dadant 
is right in regard to extracted honey. I be- 
lieve that the men who make the most clear 
cash produce extracted honey. I would like 
to hear from the largest producers both of 
extracted and comb honey, as to the actual 
cost of producing each, including cost of 
supplies, ete. ' we would sell extracted 
honey for 6 or 8 cents per pound, every 
family would use it, and then we would 
have a larger demand for honey; but I be- 
lieve that each bee-keeper has the right to 
set any price on his honey that he may de- 
sire. My bees are wintering well so far; and 
| there are no dead bees on the cellar bottom. 

It has been 36 degrees below zero here. 


| ge L. D. Ormsby, Pierpont,¢ O., 
/on Dec. 16, 1884, writes : 

I put 83 colonies into winter quarters in 
the fall of 1883, andin the spring of 1884, 
45 of them were dead, and the balance were 
very weak. I purchased colonies, thus 
making me 40 in all, from which, during the 
yast season, I obtained 3,100 pounds of comb 
roney and 1,100 pounds of extracted, be- 

| sides increasing them to 81 colonies. 
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« John Morris, Mauston,© Wis.., 
on Dec. 30, 1884, writes: 

After having the coldest weather known 
before Christmas and the good New Year, 
and with the thermometer indicating among 
the thirties below zero, yet during the last 
four days the rain has been falling almost 
continually, and the snow is melting away 
rapidly. 


e& C. J. Chureh, Cedar Rapids,+o 
Iowa, on Dec. 22, 1884, writes : 


I began the spring of 1884 with 58 colo- 
nies, and increased them to 123 colonies, 
mostly by natural swarming. I have 92 col- 
onies in the cellar, each having from 20 to 30 
pounds of honey. My crop for the season 
was, 549 pounds of comb honey, and 3,681 
pounds of extracted. I have sold 20 colo- 
nies, and my net profits for the season are 
$592.69. 


@ T. F. Kinsel, Shiloh, O., on 
Dec. 26, 1884, writes : 

I have been reasonably successful the past 
season. I begun inthe spring with 20 colo- 
nies, increased them to32, took 1,000 pounds 
of comb honey in two-pound sections, have 
sold some bees and all the honey that I could 
spare, and now have 27 colonies inthe cel- 
lar. I wholesaled some of my honey to 
grocers, and obtained 16 cents per pound; 
and for what Isold at home,I received 18 
cents per pound. My bees gathered a great 
deal of plant-louse honey, and, judging 
from Prof. Cook’s description, some bark- 
louse honey, too. It was dark, strong, and 
not good. [am experimenting with a sec- 
ond swarm. In September I fed it the 
strongest and rankest honey that I had, and 
it stored it for winter use, and to-day the 
bees of that colony are as healthy as any I 
have, at least so far as I am able to judge. 
If that colony lives and does well, I will not 
feel badly if my bees do gather such stores; 
for if it is fit to eat in winter, it will be far 
better to feed for stimulating purposes in 


the summer or any time except winter. I | 


have kept bees since 1871, and 1 have never 
had any bad honey until this year, so I feel 
encouraged to think that “ bug honey ”’ may 
be like “ angels visits.” 


g@ H. H. Hance, Bryan,-o O., on 
Dec. 22, 1884, writes: 

As a general thing, bees in this locality 
have done very poorly. They have not 
gathered sufficient honey to winter on, and 
what they have gathered is of a poor quality, 
so I fear that the result will be disastrous to 
a great many bee-keepers. I started with 50 
colonies, spring count, increased them to 76, 
sold one, lost 5 through want of care, and 
one colony absconded. I took 300 pounds 
of comb honey in the forepart of the season, 
but I had to feed back some 500 pounds of 
granulated sugar. Ihave them all packed 
in clover chaff on the summer stands, and 
all are now in good condition. 


@@® L. Highbarger, Adeline, Ills., 
on Dec. 22, 1884;-writes : 


Bees did fairly well during the past sum- 
mer. White clover was good, and so my 
crop was all clover honey. We did not have 
enough fall honey to keep the bees rearing 
brood, so as to be strong in bees when put 
into winter quarters. I apprehend a heavy 
loss of bees by spring among young colo- 
nies, for the want of sufficient stores. The 
following is the way in which I prepare my 
bees for winter: In October I put a pair 
of scales on a small hand-sled, enter the Seo. 
yard, put the first hive on the scales and 
weigh it; then mark the weight on the hive, 


and so on with all the hives, when I am | 


ready to equalize their stores. I want each 
colony to have from 25 to 30 pounds of 


good honey. My hives, when filled with | 


empty combs, weigh about 30 pounds, and 
if I find one which weighs 80 pounds, and 


another 40 pounds, I take 20 pounds of stores | 


from the heavier and give it to the lighter 
one, so I have each weigh about 60 pounds. 
I think that this plan is better than guess- 
work, as I never had one starve. On Dec. 1, 
or when I think that winter is about set in, I 


titioned off as to make it dark. I then cover 





the floor with air-slacked lime, elevate the 
hive-bottoms 8 or 10 inches from the ground, 
|} and then tier them up 4 and 5 high. I think 
| the lime is a good absorbent, and also puri- 
| fies the air. I keep all my fruit and veget- 
| ables in the cellar, never pay any attention 
to pollen, and have not lost a colony of Lees 
since adopting the above plan. I give full 
ventilation below, and raise the honey- 
board by sticking a shingle nail under each 
corner of it. 


tj C. H. Chapman (130—150), Co- 
hoctah,? Mich., on December 22, 1884, 
gives his report as follows: 


Last June I looked for a booster 
In bees, in honey, and cash; 

But now I’ve no room for a rooster, 
My “castle” is broken to smash. 


I'd colonies six score and ten, 
June gave me sixty more, 

With snow white honey quite a ton— 
Then presto all was o’er. 


In July linden froze to death, 
White clover bloom ran farrow; 

Chilled by Lapland’s icy breath, 
My rooster’s scarce a sparrow. 


August gave but little bloom; 
No dewy tears were shed: 

With bee-hives silent as the tomb, 
My rooster now was dead. 


September with her generous flowers, 
With brood filled every cell; 

And ere Jack Frost usurped the flowers, 
All, all again seemed well. 


Thus hope for brood and bees survive, 
My much lamen.ed bird: 

That there is wealth within the hive, 
I don’t much doubt the word. 


But, should my luckless rooster crow 
Again in “ eighty-five,” 

I hope to let the readers know 

There's wealth within the hive. 


«@ R. Lounsbury, Fort Collins,3 
Colo., on Dec. 22, 1884, writes : 


Last winter I wintered 15 colonies of bees 
without loss, excepting that two had from a 
pint to a quart of dead bees in their hives, 
and one dwindled down in the spring, but 
the three became full colonies, and are now 
as good and strong as any I have. My method 
of preparing them for winter is as follows; 
I close them up on the summer stands with- 
in4or 6 inches apart, bank them up with 
fine straw between boards about 18 inches 
apart on the west and north sides, and the 
east and south sides I simply board up, then 
| the whole is covered with boards to keep off 
the storm. I had only 7 swarms during the 
past season, and as I had contracted for that 
number,it left me without anyincrease. For 
a short time during the forepart of the sea- 
son, my bees gathered some honey, and then 
for a long time, perhaps by the middle of 
September, I secured probably an average 
of 12 or 15 pounds per colony besides enough 
for them to winter on. I sold my comb 
honey at 25 cents per pound, and the ex- 
tracted for 18 cents per pound. 


t A. Wicherts, Mattison, ¢ Ills., 
on Dec. 26, 1884, writes : 


I begun the spring of 1884 with 80 colo- 
nies of bees, one of them being weak in 
stores, and increased them to 120. I have 
sold 10 colonies, thus leaving me 110, and 
20 of those are nothing more than nuclei 
colonies. I have them all in a cellar 
specially made for them last fall. It is 16x24 
feet, and is under my house. They were 
| put into the cellar at three different times, 
}and those put in first are all right, while 
the second lot has many dead bees, and the 
third have died terribly. I think that cold 
did it, as the mercury was below zero for 
three nights. My honey crop is 2,000 pounds 
| of com honey in one-pound sections, and 
1,500 pounds of extracted. I sold all of it, 
except 500 pounds of comb honey, at an 
| average of 14 cents per pound, in my home 





and pounds more of extracted honey at 12 
cents per pound if I had had it. 


g@ T. B. Dickinson, Hiawatha, ¢ 
Kans., on Dec. 31, 1884, writes: 


The season of 1884 has been a very poor 
one. I gota little over 200 pounds of honey 
from 8 colonies, and I think that all of my 
surplus honey was gathered from Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant, cultivated around the 
edge of my garden, and in an old road-way 
in lots fenced in. It bloomed from the 
middle of June until the latter part of 
August, and my bees worked on it aay | 
from daylight until dark. I got ay | all 
the surplus honey that was taken about 
this town. 


@ F. Schmitt, Yazoo City,+o Miss., 
on Dec. 31, 1884, writes: 


Our honey crop has been very poor this 
year. I began the season with 50 colonies, 
increased them to 130, and secured 3,600 
pounds of extracted honey. 


g L. G. Purvis, Oregon,~o Mo., 
on Dec. 29, 1884, writes : 


In the fall of 1883 I put 33 colonies into 
winter quarters, and lost one by its being 
queenless. I commenced the season of 1884 
with 32 colonies, 2 of which were queenless, 
and increased them by natural ——s 
and dividing to 49 colonies, and then 
doubled them: back to 47. The past season 
was the poorest one for honey that I have 
seen in the twelve years that I have been 
keeping bees. I obtained only 350 pou 
of honey, and then I had to feed $10 worth 
of sugar syrup in order to get them ready 
for winter. I have 20 colonies ina cave, and 
the rest packed in forest leaves on the sum- 
mer stands. 


Convention Notices. 





(Ss The Northeastern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers Association will hold its third 
annual convention on Feb. 4, 1885, at Vas- 
sar, Mich. W. Z. HuTcHINSON, Sec. 


(S~ The next meeting of the Southern 
Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the usual place in Janesville, 
Wis., on Jan. 6, 1885. 

J. T. Pomeroy, Sec. 


The Northeastern Ohio and Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its sixth annual convention 
inthe Y. M. C. A. rooms, on the corner of 
10th and Peach Streets, Erie, Pa., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 14 and 15, 
1885. First-class hotel accommodations 
may be had at the Wilcox House, for $1.00 
per day to those attending the convention. 
A general invitation is extended. 

C. H. Coon, Sec. 





t= The Marshall County, Iowa, Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at the Court 
Housein Marshalltown, Iowa, on Saturday, 
Jan. 17, at 10:30 a.m. Subjects for discus- 
sion: Spring management of an apiary and 
apiarian supplies. Essays: M.A. Jackson, 
“Over Production.” and F. H. Hunt, “Queen- 
Rearing and How to Italianize an Apiary.” 
A general invitation is extended to bee- 
keepers outside of our own county. All 
who have anything that will be of interest 
to bee-keepers, will please bring it along. 

J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 





, |} market. I could have sold several thous- 
carry them into the cellar, which is so par- 


= The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ As- 

| sociation will hold its next meeting at Cort- 
| land, N. Y., on Jan. 27, 1885. 
M.G. DARBY, Sec. 





| @@ Every subscriber is kindly in- 
|vited to obtain a new subscriber to 
send with his renewal. Please notice 
the premiums offered for clubs, on 


| another page. 
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Special Dotices. 





The Bee Journal for 1885. 





To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 


$10.00 for the largest club received 
at this office before Feb. 1, 1885 (either 
of the Weekly, Monthly,or both); one 
Weekly counts same as 4 Monthlies. 


$5.00 for the second largest; $4.00 
for the third; $3.00 for the fourth ; 
$2.00 for the fifth ; and $1.00 for the 
sixth largest club. 


Subscriptions for twoor more years 
for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 


@@ For two subscribers for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL (or 8 for the 
Monthly) for one year, we will present 
a Pocket Dictionary, and send it by 
mail postpaid. 








-— 


g We will send sample copies 
free to all who wish them, or desire to 
get up Clubs. Now is the time to 
work for the Cash premiums we offer. 
A large club for the Monthly can be 
gotten up in almost every locality. 


—_—=_ 


@@ For $2.75 we will supply the 
Weekly Ber JOURNAL one year, and 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 
paper covers; or the Monthly BEE 
JOURNAL and the book for $1.25. Or, 
bound in cloth, with Weekly, $3.00; 
with the Monthly, $1.50. 





-_-—— + 


G@ Please notice the change of the 
club rate for the Apiculturist, as noted 
in our Clubbing List. 


> a 


Premium for Club of 10 Subscribers. 


The book for every farmer is the one 
entitled *‘ Affieck’s Farmer’s and Planter’s 
Record and Account Book,” in which there 
is the most systematic, complete and conve- 
nient arrangement of headings for every 
Farm Account and memoranda of all impor- 
tant events which may occur in connection 
with his business. Every progressive farmer 
ee desires to make a success of his 
occupation, and should adopt every possible 
means of bringing about that result. He, 
then, should have a correct knowledge of 
his entire business, which he can have only 
by keeping a correct account of every crop 
produced on his farm, the cost of production 
of all his live stock and an itemized account 
of all his expenses. Then at the close of the 
year, when he takes off his balance sheet, 
which is —, arranged in the book 
above referred to, he will be able to see at a 
glance whether his farm does or does not 











ay. 

. This valuable book contains 166 pages, 
is nicely printed on ary gre ruled and 
bound, and the price is $3.00. It can be sent 
by mail for 24 cents extra. 

We can supply these books at the publish- 
er’s price, or will make a present of one 
copy for every club of TEN subscribers to 
the Weekly BEE JoURNAL for one year, with 
$20. Four subscribers to the Monthly will 
count the same as one for the Weekly. 

Now is the time to get up Clubs. ho will 
work for a copy of this valuable book. 





CLUBBING LIST. 





We will supply the American Bee Journa) 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. Al) 
postage prepaid. 


The Weekly Bee Journal.,..... 
and Cook’s Manual, latest edition 


Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth3 00.. 2 75 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 27.. 250 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275.. 250 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 26.. 3 00 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 08.. 30 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 50.. 2 75 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 3 50.. 3 2 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40... 37 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 10 
Alley'’s Queen Rearing............-+++ 3 08.. 2 7% 

The Weekly Bee Journal! one year 

and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hil))...... 2 50.. 2 35 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ...---++++ 300.. 275 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 00.. 2 9 

The 6 above-named papers.............. 6 D.. 600 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Il. 





@ Atthe World’s Exposition, let 
it be understood, says Dr. Brown, that 
*‘all exhibits of colonies of bees and 
bee manipulations will only be during 
the week of the Convention. Supplies 
can be exhibited any time during the 
Exposition.” 

@@ Vick’s new Catalogue for this 
year is very attractive. It describes 
every variety of plant and flower one 
would wish to cultivate in garden or 
house. The prices are reasonable. 
The price of the Floral Guide is 10 
cents, which will be remitted to those 
who give an order for seeds or plants. 
Address James Vick, Rochester, N.Y. 








@@ We respectfully call attention 
to the seed advertisement of James 
J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 
His large and complete Catalogue is 
sent free.—adv. 


Young Men !—Read This. 


THE VOLTAIC Bett Co , of Marshall, Mich., 
oper to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOL- 
TAIC BELT and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
on trial for thirty days, to men (young or 
old) afflicted with nervous debility, loss of 
vitality and manhood, and all kindred 
troubles. Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, and many other diseases. Com- 
plete restoration to health, vigor and man- 
hood guaranteed. No risk is incurred, as 
thirty days trial is allowed. Write them at 
once for illustrated pamphlet free. 6Dly 

of Jarge value, that will 


N00 000 


will at once bring you in money faster than = 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 in 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 








in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will get 
free a package of goods 





ed. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 
Al . Portiand, Maine. 


Bee Hives, Sections, &¢, 


Our New Shop Completed, and our 
New Machinery at Work. 
E now claim the best facilities for furnisht: 

Supplies in the Southeast. Our Factory will 
be equi with the latest improved machinery, 
which will enable us to manufacture Goods" up to 
the times,” and will furnish all kinds at very rea- 
sonable prices. Parties needing Supplies would 
do well to see our prices before buying. 


QUEENS and BEES for 1885. 


THE ALBINOS AHEAD, and we a 
specialty of them. Those who wish for EA Y 
QW EENS should order them soon, as orders will 
be filled in rotation. For Prices, address 

8. VALENTINE & SON, 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


E have added to our LARGE FACTORY a 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for the 


Manufacturing of Bee-Hives, 
SECTIONS, 


White Poplar Dovetailed 
Also, One and Two-piece 
2 All Orders will be filled promptly at the 
LOWEST FIGURES, 
Send Stamp for Catalogue and Samples. 
The H. F. MOELLER fg Co. 
1A26t DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Bailey's Swarm-Catcher, 


How strange it is that men’s eyes upon the same 
subject to all intents and purposes will focus so 
differently, as was in the two cases of which | will 
mention, viz: 1. An individual living not many 
miles from here, and who had seen an illustration 
of the Bailey Swarm-Catcher in the BEE JOURNAL 
and also in A. H. Newman’s Catalouue, allowed 
one to be made and used in his apiary and then 
claimed that he had aright to make and use any 
patented article for his own individual use, and 
that he had good authority for the same, which 
was published last winter in the Inter-Ocean. A 
second individual takes a different view of the 
subject and writes me thus: 

ckett’s, Wis., July 13, 1884.—“I have got into 
trouble with the bees as you said I would, and saw 
the need of one of your Swarm Catchers; but 
then I thought rhaps you were short, as your 
stock was low when | was at your place. I wanted 
to be at home when my bees were swarming, so I 
took the liberty to make one, and now inform you 
of the same and wil! pay you at the first opportu- 
_. lhave no desire to infringe on any one's 
right, and will not do so. If I keep bees I will want 
more of them next season. For this liberty, I hope 
you will excuse.’ 

Now let facts be as they may, is it consistent 
with good reasoning that our Government will 
foster in its midst a Patent Office which has accu- 
mulated wealth above the expense of running the 
business and still continues to receive money from 
the inventor’s hand, who may labor and experi- 
ment for weeks, months and years, only to learn 
that the strong arm of protection of the Patent 
Office, with the United States’ seal upon its doeu- 
ment, is nothing but a farce ? Hear what a reliable 
man of Texus says: 

“I have tried the Bailey Swarm-Catcher this 

ear, and it has given genera! satisfaction to me. 

could not manage bees without it. It fills the bill 
and will do all that it is recommended to do. J.T. 
Lindley, Ingram, Kerr Co., Texas.” 

“1 think the Bailey Swarm Catcher a yery good 
thing, and will do all that is claimed for it. L. M 
Lacy, Locke Hill, Texas, Oct. 6, 1884.” 

For rights address . W. BAILEY, 

RIPON, WIS. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1C2t 








| 
| 














Bee-Hives and Supplies, 


Ww. HAVE remodeled our machinery and can 
fill orders on short notice. If wanted, Odd 
Sizes made; send order now, before the rush 
comes. We have a large stock on hands. Wegive 
4 per cent. discount till Jan. 15, and 3 per cent. 
discount till Feb. 1. Price List free. 


B. J. MILLER & CO. 
NAPPANEE, Elkhart Co., Ind. 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be 
the cleanest, brightest,quickest accepted by 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, 
avenness and neatness of any that is made. 
It is kept for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, LIL., 

C. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich., 

DOUGHERTY & McKEE, Indianapolis, Ind., 

CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 

CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, LIl., 

E. L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, I'l. 

ARTHUR TODD, Germantown, Philadelphia,Pa. 

EK. KRETCHMER, Coburg, lowa. 

E. F. SMITH, Smyrna, N. Y. 

Cc. F. DALE, Mortonsville, Ky. 

EZRA BAER, Dixon, Lee Co., Il. 
and numbers of other dealers. y 

Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 
list of supplies, accompanied with 


150 COMPLIMENTARY, 


and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
from as many bee-keepers in 1883. 


We guarantee every inch of our Foun- 

dation equal te sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


5ABly 








BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
PATENTED, MAY 20, 1879. 


UNCAPPING KNIFE. 








Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual! of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
the old Quinby smoker by establishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing- 
ham smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort, and have 6-dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
amoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 
swift or slow, just as you please, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always go! 

Bee-keepers will save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle any Other supplies; but of these 
we are the original inventors, and only legal 
makers, and have had over 45,000 in use from one 
to five years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
plaint. 

With European and American orders already 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1884 
with us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rope and America. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


: er (wide shield) ..3% i .- $2 - 
Doctor smoker ( , . <a $ © and get by return mail the neatest, cheap- 


Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 


Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ .. 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 ° «a eee 
Pigi GROG oncccipee so vssese< 2 a 
Littkhe Wonder smoker.......... ae 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife, 
6 neces ae bieskcs Rawkesnséteensece 115 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
vzen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


SA2BtI 


ABRONIA, MICH. 








| 


Sixth Thousand Just Published ! 
New and Enlarged Edition 


BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Jowrnal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
pares, is ‘fully up with the times” in all 
he improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly pen pe pursuit, and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. 

PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; in paper 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 
A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 

the Dozen or Hundred. 


g& The Monthly BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the pamphlet ‘*‘ Bees 
and Honey,” will both be sent for $1. 


VICTOR HIVE 


is operated upon a new principle by which the 
sections are piaced in vertical lines with the brood 
frames; continuous passages being effected in a 


Fractical Manner! 


It may be arranged for any form of the Lang- 
stroth Frame; has been fairly tested, and is the 
Best Hive made for Comb Honey. May be used 
for Extracting. Send for my 24-page Catalogue 
and Price List. Address 


DR. G. L. TINKER, . 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 





BE SURE 


To send a Postal Card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of APIARIAN 8U PPLIES before purchasing else- 
where. It contains Illustrations and descriptions 
of everything new and valuable needed in an 
apiary, at the lowest prices. Italian Queens and 
Bees. Parties intending to purchase Bees in lots 
of 10 colonies or more, ure invited to correspond. 


J.C. SAYLES, 


. 1D15t 2B5t HARTFORD, W118. 








H Allinterested in Bees or colonies 

ix jarie Honey sheuld of Bees 

p $s. send for our for sale. 

| Price List and Catalogue of Bees, Queens, 

jand Aplarian Implements. Safe Delivery 
NSKI, 


guaranteed. FLANAGAN & ILL 
Lock Box 995, Belleville, St.Clair Co., Ills. 
ly 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES, 


END 15e. (in one or two-cent stamps) 





150 | est and most practical arrangement extant 


| for reversible frames. 

| any frame or hive. 

HENRY ALLEY, 
1Atf WENHAM, MASS. 


They are adapted to 





I pay @5ec. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

ALFRED H. NEWMOIAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bee Hives 


AND 


SECTIONS. 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY ! ! 


The Largest Manufacturer of Bee Hives 
Sections, ete., in the World! 


Our capacity now is a CAR-LOAD 
OF GOODS DAILY. 
DECIDED.— The Courts have decided the Pat- 
ent on the One-Piece Section to be null and void 
for want of novelty. We are now manufacturing 
= ar as first placed on the market by Lewis 
arks. 


Write for my new Price-List for 1885. 


G. B. LHwis, 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


49Ctf 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sample copy, of the 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ives, Honey Extractors, mb 
Foundation,Section Honey Beoxes,al! books 
and journals, and eve ae pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. imply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 


Ctf A. Ll. ROOT, Medina, O. 


OU NEE the National Real Estate 
Index. Full of TRADES, 
Bargains and Real Estate news. 50 cts. 
ayear. Sample copy free. Address, 
27C6t W. L. GRIGGS, Kirksville, Mo. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE-HIVES 


AND 
One-Piece Sections, Foundation, Smokers, &c 
Send for Circular. Smith & Goodell. 
49Ctf ROCK FALLS, LLL. 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


11,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


12th Theusand Just Out! 
llth Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
2,000 Seld the past Year. 

More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.26. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 

State Agricultural College, LANSING, MICH. 

18C7t 20D12t 


The Oldest and Largest establishment in the United 
States making a Specialty of Mail Orders. 


OB PRINTING, -22“A" 


BY MAIL. 
Letter Heads, Bill Heads, Envelopes and 
Business Cards, 35 cents per 100, 500 

for $1.50. All kinds of Job Printing neatly 

executed. Send stamp for samplés. Our 
paper, Boys and Girls, 25c. a year. Send 
for Sample Copy. BR. M. RULISON, 

2C% FLUSHING, MICH. 


C3t 
For Pleasure and Profit. A 
New Book of 172 pages, profusely 
illustrated, by Rev. Wm. Ballantine. 
Prices, 50 and 75cents. Address the 


1885 ITALIAN QUEENS 1885 


WARRANTED QUEENS FOR $5. 























Write for Circular. J.T. Sire at 
1BC4t,ea NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 
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DUNHAM COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Hamilton, Ll., Dec. 10, 1883. 
MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM, De Pere, Wis. 

D Madam:—We have made about 38,000 Ibs. of foundation on your mills this year, and the 
foundation has given universal satisfaction; so much so, that several manufacturers have stopped 
monaigetusies to supply their customers with our foundation. We have also manufactured about 
10,000 Ibs. of thin foundation on the Vandervort machine for surplus boxes, and it has been equally a 
success, but for brood chamber foundation, yours is still unexcelied. 

CHA8. DADANT & BON. 


ours, 

MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM, De Pere, Wis. Beeton, Ont., Dec. 10, 1883. 
Dear Madam :—I have made over 100,000 Ibs. of foundation on one of your machines, and would 

not now take double the price I paid for it. Yours very truly, D. A. JONES. 





MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM: Genoa, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Dec. 12, 1883. 
All prefer the foundation I manufacture on one of your mills, to that made on any other machine. 
I have no difficulty in rolling it from 10 to 12 feet to the pound for sections. 
Yours respectfully, J.G@. WHITTEN. 


MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM: Kenton, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1883. 
After using one of your foundation mills for the past 3 years, we can’i. say too much in its favor 
And for brood foundation, it stands head and shoulders above all. Yours, SMITH &8MITH. 


MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM: 

I made all brood on Dunham mill, and that I believed it b 
further proof, instance the testimony of E. Kretchmer, of Coburg, lowa, and L.C. Root & Bro., of 
Mohawk, N. Y. Messrs. Root & Bro. have only used brood foundation of me, and in a later communi- 
cation say: “It (our foundation) gave the best results of any tried.” I write this that you may have fair 
play, which isto me always a jewel. You are at liberty to publishthis. Yourstruly, T.L. VON DORN. 


Send for description and Price List to 
FRANCES DUNHAM, De Pere, Wis. 


SEED Warranted to Crow. 


or order refilled gratis. | have sold vegetable and tiower 
to over a million farmers and gardeners in the 
United States, perhaps some are your neighbors, if so ask 
them whether they are reliable. Mr. Thomas Hehshall of 
Troy,Kansas, writes me: ‘For 26 years I have dealt with 
you. I have lived in lowa, Missouri, Colorado, and Kan- 
sas, and no matter what the soil or climate, the result 
always the same, to wit:—religiously honest 
.”” This is the kind of seed I raise and sell. The 
Hubbard and Marblehead Squash, Marblehead 
Corn, Marblehead Cabbages, Ohio Potato, Eclipse 
Beet, are some of the vegetables of which | was the original in- 
troducer. A Fair with $500 in premiums. See my catalogue,free to all 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 18, 1884. 
far the best for that purpose, and as 


2BCtf 


























1868. 


1884, 


HEDDON’S 


COLU MI. 


WAX ON SHARES, 


For Comb Foundation for 1885, 


Why not send me your Wax 


INOW 


to be made into the best Given Foun- 
dation on shares, or at a low cash 
price per pound for making, during 
the less-hurried winter months. 

If you have no wax, perhaps your 
store-keepers have, and it will pay you 
to buy and ship to me. 

Write and get my present low terms. 
I pay highest market price in 


CASH FOR WAX. 














JAMES J. H. GREGORY, (Seed Grower), Marblehead. Mas: | 





SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 








Opens Tuesday, December 16, 1884 


REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


| za the manent of the bn aay YY = — 
can Kepublics, viz: Arthur, of the Unit 

Price, complete, only............ $18.00. | States; Diaz of ‘Mexico ; Barrios, of Guatemala; 
For saleby ALFRED H. NEWMAN, | pofrsn of Honduras, 


The Colossal Exhibit 
of all Time! 


Sixteen (16) Immense Exhibi- 
tion Buildings: 


One—the largest building ever erected, another 
—the largest Conservatory in the World. 


90 Acres of Space Under Cover! 


Lew Transportation Rates from all 
Poic s. Ample Accommodations at 
Reaso © Bates for ail Visitors. 


51Aly Portland, Maine. | the period of the Exposition, from 

| D ~ “ to) une 1, 1885 the tempera 

WwW | ture at New Orleans averages 65 Fahr. The 

YES, HY NOT ? | lawn and shrubbery resale green, flowers 

GEND me your address on a postal and receive | bloom, fruits ripen, and all kinds of vegetables 

a description of My Improved Mook for| gToW and mature. 

bottom-boards of bee-hives. | _Fullinformation promptly furnished. Ad- 

CHEAP! SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! | — 
Pronounced the ‘*best thing ont.’’ Sample | 

hook for a two-cent stamp. No room to say more. 

rite to 

HOWARD U. ACKERMAN. 

1ABtf NORTH INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 





923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
for working people. Send 10 cents ’ 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 
ing more money in a few days than 
= ever thought possible at py be 
iness. Capital not required. You can live at home | 
and work in spare time only, or all the time. Allof 
both sexes, of all ages, grandly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who | 
want work may test the business, we make this un- | 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied | 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. | 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- | 
mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once. | 
Don’t delay. Address STINSON & CO. } 


During 





E. A. BURKE, Director Gene-al, 
New Orleans, La. 





FOR BEE-HIVES 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale | Supplies send for circular to 
and retail. See Advertisementin anothercolumn.| 51Dtf J. E. PRYOR, Dexter, lowa. 








And a general assortment of Bee-Keepers? | 


Apiary for Sale. 


offer for sale one of the best 
|apiaries and very choicest location in 
Southern Michigan. 

No other bees kept in the field. 
House, barn and honey- house, good 
cellar, cistern, and two wells; high- 
board fence all on 16 acre of ground in 
a small village, 6 miles from here, on 
thisM.C.R.R. Depot, freight, ex- 
press and telegraph offices, saw-mill, 
store and blacksmith shop only 25 rods 
distant. 


Here we have three surplus honey 
crops: First, from white clover; 
second, from basswood; third, from 
myriads of fall flowers. 


I will give my purchaser a splendid 

oS to gain a good home, and 
choice honey location. I will sell 
with it any number of colonies of 
bees and apiarian fixtures wanted, 
the outfit being either for comb or ex- 
| tracted honey as desired; or I will 
sell only the home and permanent 
| fixtures, and furnish a large number 
|of colonies on shares till the pur- 
chaser thus gains stock of his own. 
| Hives and fixtures of my latest im- 
|proved patterns. Write me for 
| prices, terms, etc. 


IVES IN THE FLAT, 


| OR MADE UP COMPLETE, 
| Either for Comb or Extracted Honey, 
cheaper than many can procure mate- 
|rial at home. Write for special prices 
jin quantity, and state the number 


| wanted. 





Address, 
JAMES HEDDON, 


| DOWAGIAC, Cass County MICH. 
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‘*BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


READ THIS. 


A word of explanation in regard to the 
infringement suit on the One-Piece Section, 
we deem necessary at this time. 

Iecommenced suit against A. I. Root, in 
the United States Circuit Court, for the 
Northern district of Ohio; Stanley Matthews 
presiding. He decided that the patent was 
void for want of novelty. I have taken an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
at Washington, which will decide the case, 
and its decision will be final. If it goes 
against me I will submit, but if decided in 
my favor, I shall expect all who have in- 
fringed will pay me damages from date of 
the patent. / 

Some unprincipled parties are advertising 
that the Courts have decided that the patent 
is void. This is not the case, as it is before 
the United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, at the present time. When that 
Court gives its opinion it will be final, and 
until it does, any one infringing will be liable 
for damages, if the United States Supreme 
Court sustains the patent. 


PRICES OF SECTIONS. 


One-lb. Sections in lots of 500 to 4,000 $5.00 
Ditto Ditto 5,000 to 10,000 4.75 
Ditto Ditto 10,000 to 25,000 4.50 
Ditto Ditto 25,000 to 50,000 4.25 
Ditto Ditto 100,000 or more 4.00 

The one-lb. Section is 17 inches —- For 
any sizes between 17 and 20 inches in length, 

add 5 per cent. For any sizes between 20 

and 24 inches, add 10 per cent. Add the 

above per centage to the price of one-lb. 

Sections in the same quantity. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


5OAStBCtf Watertown, Wis., Dec. 1, 1884. 











Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


PATENT 

FOUNDATION 
W.C.PELHAM 
MAYSVILLE,K Y 





ek nail 


STABly 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for 8 ples & Red d Price-L ist. 
ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 











We willsend youa watch orachain 

Y MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. O. D., to be 
eXaiined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactery,returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free, 
Every Watch Warranted. Address 


STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO, 


RGH, PA, 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Applyto ©. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 








high side-wells,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular ond camotes frea 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Ca,, N, ¥, 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Dealer in al] kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


AND 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 
923 West Madison Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
sent FREE upon application. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


SEND FOR IT. 


We have just issued a new four-page cir- 
cular that will interest any bee-keeper. 
Send your name on pppoe card for it. 
44At HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


BR SALE.—A one-and-a-half horse- 

ower, wrought-iron, tubular BOILER 
AND ENGINE, in working order. Deliv- 
ered on cars here for $115.00. Address 
52A4t J. D. ENAS, Napa, California. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 

D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 


HOOPESTON, ILL. 


FLORAL |NSTRUCTOR 


AINSWORTH, IOWA. 


Monthly Fruit, Flower & Garden Journal, on 
- See, 4 months, 10 cents. Address as above. 
2A3 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 











1ABtf 











more money than at anything else by 
taking an agency for the best selling boo 


Beginners succeed grandly. None 
- Terms free. HALLETT BOOK Co. 
Portland, Maine. 








J.w.HBCKMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
7Aly RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 
f PR UE. than anything else in this 
world. All, of either sex, suc- 


ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 

opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 

oe address TRUE & CO,, Augusta, Maine. 
51Aly 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vermont, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Hives, Sections, Shipping Crates, &e. 


White Poplar Sections a specialty in quality 
and accuracy. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List. 5O0A12t 





Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goo.s which will help you 
te more money right away 








Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement ip another column. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 

Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


S5Ctf PAULL. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 








FA. HO. SALISBURY'S 
Condensed PRICE-LIST. 


Send 2-cent Stamp for our Catalogue. 


CHAFF HIVES. 


We are prepared to make any style 
of hive any one may need, but advise 
all to have those adapted to the Lang- 
stroth frame, as that is the standard. 

3 in the flat, $5.10.....each $1.70 

10 in the flat, 16.00 each 1.€0 


SIMPLICITIES. 


3 Van Deusen-Nellis,in flat, $1.50, ea.50 
10 Van Deusen-Nellis, do. 4.50,ea.45 

3 Salisbury’s in the flat, $2.10. ..ea.70 
10 Salisbury’s in the flat, 6.40...ea.64 


SURPLUS BODIES 


For Simplicity and Langstroth Hives. 
Exactly like the body of Simplicity, 
but only half as high. 


1 Body, $ .20...........each, 20c. 
10 Bodies, 1.80... . 


FRAMES. 


The Hoffman-Langstroth frames are 
the ones we are adopting in our apia- 
ries of 230 colonies. They have many 
advantages not possessed by the 
common frame. 


Hoffman-Langstroth,per 100, $2.00 
Dovetailed do. per 100, $1.75 
Plain do. per 100, $1.50 
Wide for 8 1-lb. Sec., per 100, $3.00 
Wide for 4 1-lb. Sec., per 100, $2.50 


SECTION BOXES. 


Use a nailed box and have a decent 
one. No boxes can look as nice as 
they. We make them from white 
ee planed on edges and one 
side. 


44x44, per 1000.. 
54x54, per 1000.. 


EXTRACTORS. 


The best Extractor is the Automatic, which 
we handle exclusively. If you get one and 
use it one season, you wil! not sell it for 
twice its cost if you could not get another. 


2-frame Machine (L size) 
4-frame Machine (L size)........... $21.00 


Can furnish them up to 10 frames. 
catalogue for prices. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


Do not believé an 
make the the best.* 
make better foundation than we do. 
and particulars giyen in catalogue. 


ENGINES. 


An engine for bee-keepers and others. No 
engineer required. Can be started by a 
match and then takes care of itself. If the 
engine is stopped the fire goes out. If 
started, it is lighted .Burns kerosene. Costs 
12 cents to run a one-horse-power 10 hours. 

We wish to say to all who have not yet 

laced their orders, to send a 2-cent stamp 
or our circular. Get our prices and then 
try us. We can please and will. Address 


F. A. & H. 0. SALISBURY. 
1BCly GEDDES, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


See 


when they say they 
e challenge any one to 
Prices 





